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EVERY READER 


Knows 


As a reader of Survey Graphic, you know that we bring 
down to manageable factors those shadows called social 


| 


and economic problems. 


We appraise what’s in process, what drags, what pushes 
out—now in the field of general welfare, now in health, 
now in that of industrial relations, conservation, education, 


race relations, civil liberties. 


We get to the heart of controversial situations, venti- 
late them, and spread the challenge of criticism and pro- 


posal. 


You realize, of course, such work means searching out 
creative developments in their inception. Sometimes it 
means handling them from six months to six years before 
they arouse popular interest. Always it means getting be- 
neath conflicting surface opinions to realities. 


David Cushman Coyle, author of “The American Way,” 
calls Survey Graphic the “authentic and readable current 
source of American social facts.” 


To keep ahead of the procession—read every issue! 


Annual Subscription Price: $4 
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MORE THAN 200,000 


TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES 


ARE BUYING TELEPHONE STOCK 


eleey work for the Telephéne Company 
and they are buying American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company stock through 
regular payments out of wages —in ac- 
cordance with a special company offer. 


They are your friends and neighbors in 
the telephone business — home town folks 
who may live right next door or across the 
street. You'll find them in countless cities, 


towns and rural areas throughout the 
United States. They are acquiring a stake 
in the business. 

These men and women employees are 
part of the capitalists — hundreds of thou- 
sands of them from all walks of life — 
whose savings make it possible for America 
to have the finest telephone service in the 
world. 


: 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


DIRECTORY OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


B’NAI B’RITH, oldest and largest national Jewish NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, INC., 47 Beaver 


Street, New York 4, N. Y. Founded in 1913 
for the control of cancer. Has 59 divisions un- 
der which local units operate. Raises funds an- 
nually to support cancer research, education of 
the public and physicians, improvement of stand- 
ards of cancer diagnosis and treatment. Field 
Army has a service program organized by divi- 
sions in which more than a million volunteers 
participate. Educational materials may be ob- 
tained from the Society’s divisions and local 
units, 
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AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 


(QUAKERS), 20 South 12th Street, Philadel- 
phia 7, Pennsylvania; Clarence E, Pickett, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. Represents the Society of 
Friends in relief and social welfare services on 
a non-sectarian basis and without discrimination 
of race or nationality. Present activities include 
CLOTHING and FOOD DISTRIBUTION, 
REHABILITATION and SELF-HELP PROJ- 
ECTS: in Japan, Austria, Hungary, Germany, 
Poland, France, Finland and Italy; MEDICAL 
WORK, DRUG TRANSPORT and REHA- 
BILITATION: in China and India; REFU- 
GEE AID: in United States and abroad; RACE 
RELATIONS: improvement of housing and em- 
ployment for Negroes, college lectureships; IN- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS: housing projects 
and consultative services to management and 
labor; VOLUNTEER WORK CAMPS: for 
college and high school students, in the United 
States, Mexico and Europe; INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS: over 300 conferences 
and institutes to promote study of religious and 
economic bases for peace, student study groups 
for peace education on college campuses, semi- 
nars for foreign and American students. 
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THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 
Administered through national headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., and five area offices in New 
York, N. Y., Alexandria, Va., Atlanta, Ga., 
St. Louis, Mo., San Francisco, Calif. There 
are 3,746 local chapters, organized mostly on a 
county basis. Services of the Red Cross are: 
Services to the Armed Forces, Services to Vet- 
erans, Home Service, International Activities, 
Disaster Services, Medical Services, the Na- 
tional Blood Program, Nursing Services, Nu- 
trition Service, First Aid, Water Safety and 
Accident Prevention, Volunteer Servicés, Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross, and College Activities, 
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AMERICAN _PARENTS COMMITTEE, INC., 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Youand 
132 Third Street, S.E., Washington oS DEC 
To (1) assemble, study and disseminate nation- 
wide information on the health, welfare and 
educational needs of American children, and (2) 
te support, through special subcommittees, fed- 
eral legislation “to get a better deal for. chil- 
dren from Uncle Sam,” and (3) to assist local 
parents groups to work for better conditions for 
children. 1948 Legislative Objectives: (a) The 
National School Health Services Bill; (b) Ade- 
quate appropriation for the National School 
Lunch Program; (c) Participation in the effort 
for federal aid for education; (d) Bettering the 
conditions of the “forgotten children” in migrant 
arm-worker families. Chairman: George J. 
Hecht, Publisher, Parents’ Magazine. Vice 
Chairmen: Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, au- 
thor and educator; Dr. Henry Noble Mac- 
Cracken, former President, Vassar College; and 
Walt Disney, Motion Picture Producer; Dr. 
Robert L. Johnson, President, Temple Univer- 
sity. Washington Director: Mrs. Dorothy W. 
Thompson, Publications; How to Orgamze a 
Local Parents Committee (free); APC Bulletin 
on Federal Legislation Affecting the Welfare of 
the Nation’s Children (free to contributors) ; 
Suggested Commumity Activities for Local Par- 
ents Groups (25c); Fund Raising Suggestions 
for Parents Groups (25c). 
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BIG BROTHERS F AMERICA, INC. United 
States and Canada, 1347 Broad Street Station 
Building, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. To pro- 
mote Big Brother work by disseminating infor- 
mation as to its proper functions and scope; by 
assisting its member organizations in each of 
their local fields; by giving assistance and guid- 
ance to new groups wishing to organize so as 
to allow of their Big Brother membership in 
the National body which is composed of Cath. 
olic, Jewish, Protestant and non-sectarian Big 
Brother organizations, 
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service and fraternal organization whose pro- 
gram embraces manifold activities in post-war 
service, Americanism, youth welfare, war relief, 
education, community and social service, inter- 
faith good will, defense of Jewish rights and 
philanthropy. Membership 325,000 including 
women’s auxiliaries and junior units—1003 K 
Street, N.W., Washington, D, C 
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COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL ACTION of the Congre- 


gational Christian Churches, 289 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y. An agency for re- 
search, education and action on economic, racial 
and international affairs. Publishes monthly 
Social Action magazine, which gives authorita- 
tive treatment of social issues by competent 
authors; now includes the Washington Report, 
an interpretation of national legislation. Editor, 
Prof. Liston Pope, Yale Divinity School. ($1.50 
for year’s subscription of 10 issues; $2.00 for 
14 issues.) 
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THE GIRL’S FRIENDLY SOCIETY U. S. A,, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Week-day, group-work organization for girls 
(Juniors, aged 7 to 12; members, 13 to 21). 
Sponsored by the Episcopal Church: Executive 
Secretary, Helen Gibson Hogue. 
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GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U. S. A. National 
Headquarters, 155 E. 44 St., N. Y..17. Inc. 
1915, Mrs. Harry S. Truman, Hon. Pres.; 
Mrs. C. Vaughan Ferguson, Pres.; Mrs. Dudley 
H, Mills, Sec’y; Mrs. Paul Rittenhouse, Natl. 
Dir. Affiliated with the World Assn. of Girl 
Guides and Girl Scouts, the Girl Scouts of the 
U.S.A. offers a program of citizenship activities 
and community service in fields of international 
friendship, outdoor life, homemaking, the arts 
and future vocations. Training is provided to 
qualify leaders to work with girls in carrying 
out the objectives of the organization. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSO- 


CIATION, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 
Il. To aid in improving municipal adminis- 
tration (1) annually issues the Municipal Year 
Book, the authoritative resume of activities and 
statistical data of American Cities, (2) publishes 
Public Management, a monthly journal on local 
government administration, (3) conducts Man- 
agement Information Service for Cities on a 
fee basis, (4) issues special reports such as 
Municipal Public Relations, Police and Minority 
Groups, etc., (5) provides a series of eight 
practical correspondence courses in municipal 
management. Write for a complete list of 
publications and a catalogue on training. 
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NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 419 
Fourth Ave., New York 16. A _ private non- 
profit organization established in 1904. Makes 
studies of child labor and related educational 
problems; cooperates in improving state laws; 
supports federal measures for protection, health 
and education of youth. Yearly membership, 
including monthly bulletin The American Child 
and other publications, from $2.00. 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR EDUCATION ON 


ALCOHOLISM, INC. (a division of The Yale 
Plan on Alcoholism), 2 East 103rd Street, New 
York 29, .N. Y. A non-profit organization es- 
tablished in 1944, to and in the education of 
the public in matters~pertaining to alcoMlism. 
It does not take sides in the et-Dry contro- 
versy. It provides speakers to interested groups 
and distributes factual unbiased literature. It 
organizes citizen’s committees in communities 
throughout the country, and sponsors and guides 
these local committees in programs of education 
and action in their communities, designed to 
meet this great medical and_ social problem. 
Through these local affiliates it promotes and 
establishes facilities for the. rehabilitation of 
the alcoholic. It promotes prevention of alco- 
holism through education and rehabilitation. 
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This DIRECTORY appears in Survey 
Graphic four times a year including 
special numbers. Its columns are open 
to social action groups organized to 
promote good government, better edu- 
cation, city planning and housing, im- 
Proved industrial and labor relations 
the safeguarding of civil liberties, land 
conservation, study of the Arts—eco- 
nomic and _ social planning in their 
widest aspirations, Rates are modest— 


Let the Advertising Department tell 
you about them! ; 


NATIONAL 


> States through 13 


1819 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. FIFTY- 
FOUR YEARS SERVICE TO FAITH AND 
HUMANITY through:—SOCIAL WELFARE 
—Mental hygiene program; Council houses and 
clubs, nurseries; clinics; camps, work with the 
aged and handicapped; scholarships. OVER- 
SEAS SERVICES—Operation of homes for 
unattached girls and young women in Paris and 
Athens; scholarship grants at American Uni- 
versities for study in social welfare, public 
health, nutrition, nursing to qualified European 
women for work in their own countries. EDU- 
CATION AND SOCIAL ACTION—Contem- 
porary Jewish Affdirs, international relations 
and peace, social legislation. Study groups 
under National direction keep Jewish women 
throughout country alert to vital current issues. 
Through local Sections, SERVICE TO FOR- 
EIGN Born—Immigration aid, port and dock 
work, naturalization aid, Americanization classes, 
location of relatives. 215 Senior Sections in 
United States—also Junior and Councilette 
groups. 70,000 Senior members. 
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THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR INFANTILE 


PARALYSIS, INC., 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
N. Y. <A non-profit organization pledged to 
lead, direct and unify the fight against infantile 
paralysis. Through 2,737 Chapters serving 
every county in the nation, it guarantees the 
best available care and treatment for infantile 
paralysis victims, regardless of age, race or re- 
ligion, and furnishes immediate aid to epidemic 
areas when polio strikes. By appropriating 
funds to recognized research institutions, it 
supports scientific investigation into the cause, 
prevention and cure of poliomyelitis. In addi- 
tion, it finances the training of polio specialists 
and maintains a program of information and 
education to acquaint the public with facts about 
the disease. Truly a “people’s philanthropy,” 
its funds are derived solely from voluntary con- 
tributions by the American people during the 
annual March of Dimes, January 15-30. 
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INFORMATION BUREAU, INC., 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. A 
non-profit Bureau established in 1918, to im- 
prove standards in the field of philanthropy, 
national and international, and to advise con- 
tributors in their giving. Some 600 different 
philanthropic agencies are inquired about an- 
nually. The Bureau investigates agencies and 


reports whether eleven essential standards as toy 


reliability and effectiveness are met. Bureau 
members who are eligible for its confidential re- 
ports include individuals, corporations, cham- 
bers of commerce, some 570 local community 
chests and councils and 40 foundations. Pub- 
lishes annually, ‘“Giver’s Guide to National 
Philanthropy,” price 10c, and periodic news- 
letters to members. Inquiries welcomed. 
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THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


ASSOCIATION, Christine Melcher, Executive 
Secretary, 82 Beaver Street, Room 510, New 

ork 5, is the professional organization for 
counselors and others engaged and interested in 
vocational guidance and the publishers of OC- 
CUPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance Journal. 
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THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 East 


30th Street, New York, N. Y. Telephone 
MUrray Hill 5-9720. Activities:—Collects in- 
formation about correctional institutions and 
works to improve correctional methods and 
standards. Aids released prisoners in their 
problems of readjustment by securing employ- 
ment and giving such other assistance as they 
may require. Austin H. MacCormick, Exec. 
Dir. obt. R. Hannum, Dir. of Vocational 
Placement. 
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SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION, INC., 


One Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.— 
A non-profit organization formed in 1932 to as- 
sist children without regard to race or creed. 
American program. operating in the United 

5 county committees in dis- 
advantaged areas of eight states, includes wide 
Tange of activities to improve health and edu- 
cational opportunities o children, many in 
schools for which SCF obtains sponsors. Over- 
seas program includes school and child sponsor- 
ships in Austria, Finland, France, Greece and 
Holland and furnishing layettes as funds are 
available: operates abroad in cooperation with 
sister affiliates of International Union for Child 
Welfare under American supervision. Sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions of cash and 
commodities. ; 2 
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Among Ourselves 


peril even more immediate and more 

devastating than the atom bomb is 
underscored by two writers in this issue. 
Richard L. Newberger points to the de- 
struction of invaluable natural resources in 
his native Northwest, and its disastrous 
consequences. And David Cushman Coyle, 
engineer and social scientist, in his review 
of William Vogt’s “Road to Survival. . 
(page 402) defines the grim alternatives 


| humanity confronts because, through ignor- 


ance, shortsightedness, selfishness, we fail 
to bring birthrates and food production 
into balance. 


Still another aspect of conservation is 
brought out in a recent letter to the editor 
from Oliver E. Barthel, Detroit. This dis- 
tinguished engineer and inventor wrote: 

“In the July issue of Survey Graphic, the 
reader from St. Louis, Mo., along with all 
of our conservation organizations, over- 
looked the most important aspect of de- 
nuding the land of trees by our wasteful 
methods that so completely ignore human 
welfare. The greatest damage resulting 
from forest destruction is that it reduces 
by that mueh nature’s way of maintaining 
pure air. Nature’s great secret of making 
air fresh, invigorating, and odor free is 
that living plants and trees give off a num- 
ber of aromatic and other substances in 
very small quantities which counteract the 
odors of decay. Among these substances 
is chlorophyll, the active agent which con- 
verts the radiant energy of the sun into 
the substances necessary for plant life. 
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“The whole of human existence is based 
upon this link between the sun and life. 
Thus our forests are nature’s air condition- 
ing system that automatically functions 
better than any man-made mechanical sys- 
tem possibly could. If we desire to main- 
tain the national health, it is of the utmost 
importance that we do not disturb the 
balance of nature by destructive deforesta- 
tion metheds.” 


-Rosika ScHWIMMER, KNOWN TO LOVERS 
of freedom everywhere as a tireless cru- 
sader for human rights, died in New 
York City on August 3, at the age of 
seventy. Mme. Schwimmer, for nearly two 
decades a stateless exile, was a militant 
pacifist, a pioneer advocate of world gov- 
ernment, and ene of the leading candidates 
for the 1948 Nobel Peace Prize. She was 
herself one of the notable victims of 
“heresy hunting,” the high cost of which 
was so effectively described by Louise Fargo 
Brown in the August Survey Graphic. In 
1929, the Supreme Court of the United 
States-denied Mme. Schwimmer American 
citizenship because she refused to promise 
to bear arms in the event of war, and 
hence was deemed not to be attached to 
the principles of the Constitution. The case 
called forth one of the noblest ‘of the dis- 
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and Foreign: $7. 


senting opinions of Mr. Justice Holmes. He 
wrote: 

“Some of her answers might excite popu- 
lar prejudice, but if there is any principle 
of the Constitution that more imperatively 
calls for attachment than any other it is 


‘the principle of free thought—not free 


thought for those who agree with us but 
freedom for the thought that we hate. ... 
The Quakers have done their share to 
make the country what it is...and... 
I had not supposed hitherto that we re- 
gretted our inablitity to expel them because 
they believe more than some of us do in 
the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount.” 


FEw RECENT Survey Graphic ARTICLES HAVE 
stirred so moving a response from its read- 
ers as has “Homes Instead of Hospitals” 
by George Kent, a description of the sys- 
tem of family care for the mentally ill, de- 
veloped at Gheel in Belgium, and now 
spread to many countries and to ten of our 
states. From California, the District of 
Columbia, the Middle West, New York, 
New England have come telephone calls, 
telegrams, and letters, asking for further 
details, for the addresses of institutions or 
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Cooperative Membership in Survey Associates, Inc., including a joint subscription: Year $10. 


organizations prepared to arrange for home 
care for mental patients. Many of the let- 
ters have included case stories of the un- 
happiness and lack of progress of hospital- 
ized relatives or friends. 

All these inquiries have been referred 
to Miss Hester B. Crutcher, director of so- 
cial work, Department of Mental Hygiene, 
State Office Building, Albany, N. Y. Mr. 
Kent acknowledged his indebtedness to her 
book, “Foster Home Care for Mental Pa- 
tients,” (Commonweath Fund, 1944). 


Ete WHO KNOWS OF THE WORK OF 
Dr. Karl Menninger in developing one of 
the nation’s outstanding treatment centers 
for former service men in need of psy- 
chiatric care will read with regret and con- 
cern the announcement of ‘his resignation 
as manager of the Veterans Administration 
Hospital at Topeka, Kansas. The leading 
article in the July Survey Graphic was a 
memorable statement by Dr. Menninger of 
the principles he has followed at the To- 
peka institution—principles of broad sig- 
nificance to the whole field of mental 
hygiene. 
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“Ete forests on their way to hungry sawmills, Logs that will make 
five million board-feet of lumber jam the Clearwater River of Idaho 
in their downstream drive: We need the lumber, but too often 
a drive like this leaves naked land studded only with dreary stumps. 


j 
j 


mills rust in the rain. 


GRAPHIC 


» “We Have Nothing but the Earth” 


A nation’s only wealth is in its natural resources; shall we allow 
carelessness and profligacy to eat away our national heritage? 


NE OF THE MEMORIES OF MY 

youth is of camping in a great 
grove of Douglas fir with Boy Scout 
troop 69. The trees were like vast 
Corinthian columns. Many of them 
were as high as a twenty story build- 
-ing. Recently I went back to that 
grove—or, I should say, to where the 
grove had been. A lumber company 
had cut it clear. Only a wasteland 
of stumps remained. The creek 
where we had fished for Rainbows 
was dried up. The creekbed, how- 
ever, was deeper, telling its own tale 
of flash floods in the spring. 

This was merely one grove, and 
America and the world need lumber. 
I supposed I should not mourn. 

But what of other groves? 

I am a comparatively young man— 
thirty-five. Yet in my lifetime I have 


seen practically all the Northwest’s — 


_ virgin forests reduced to stumps, and 
_ the Northwest is the last citadel of 
such forests in the nation. When I 
was born, Everett on the northern 
reaches of Puget Sound was the 
country’s principal lumber seaport. 
But ax and saw cut out the woods 
behind Everett. The apex of lumber 
shipments gradually slipped south- 


ward—to Seattle, Tacoma, Grays Har- ~ 


bor. When I was in college, my home 
town of Portland was the timber capi- 
tal of America. 

Today, Portland saw- 


The major lumber sea- 
port of the United States 
is the small town of Cous 
Bay on Oregon’s south- 
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RICHARD L, NEUBERGER 


ern coast. The final stand of virgin 
fir has thus been reached. When the 


magnificent trees of the Coos Bay re- © 


gion have been fed to the hungry 
maw of saws and plywood peelers, 
America will be dependent on second- 
growth timber. The end is nearly at 
hand for the forests maturing when 
Lewis and Clark trekked west. 

Indeed, in the short space of eight 
years our reckless destruction of re- 
sources has made a liar of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. Its 1940 edition 
listed Washington as the leading lum- 
ber state. Now Oregon nearly doub- 
les Washington’s lumber production. 
Voracious cutting has reduced Wash- 
ington to a poor second. 


sles Far WEsT HOLDS A GREAT CON- 
centration of the natural resources 
still belonging to the American peo- 
ple. And-here two disasters have re- 
cently occurred, both the direct result 
of waste and carelessness. In the early 
spring of this year a searing drought 
crippled California agriculture and in- 
dustry. Two months later the Pacific 
Northwest was submerged in a surg- 
ing Columbia River flood. 

These twin calamities, so different 
in physical manifestations, stemmed 
from ‘a similar origin—soil erosion. 
As forests and meadows disappear, 
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—Richard L. Neuberger’s articles are well known to 
Survey Graphic readers. Having completed his recent 
series on Alaska, he now turns back to consideration 
of his native Northwest. 


nothing remains to lock water in the 
soil. Rain and snow run off in angry 
floods. Gullies are gouged and farms 
eroded. Topsoil flows to the sea in 
a tragic, chocolate-colored wave. 


66 

(Grae Is LIQUOR AND WATER,” 
said a gold prospector in the last cen- 
tury and there was truth then in what 
he said. Today, California still has a 
high consumption of whiskey, but the 
water is nearly gone. The state’s 
water table a few decades ago was 
ample, gushing, and clear. Today it 
has virtually dropped out of sight. 
Wells drilled hundreds of feet strike 
no moisture until they reach the dis- 
tant level of salt water. Orchards die 
in the San Joaquin Valley because the 
wells irrigating them are choked with 
dust. Los Angeles has offered a $1,- 
000,000 reward to the man who de- 
vises a practical scheme for distilling 


fresh water from the Pacific Ocean. 


Even in Oregon, where a hundred 
inches of annual rainfall on the sea- 
coast is not extraordinary, the water 
is not available when it is needed 
most. Forests used to permit rain to 
seep slowly and prudently to the lakes 


and rivers. But now the forests are 


vanishing. “In our state,” admits the 
Roseburg News-Review, published in 
the heart of Oregon’s southern fir 
belt, “we have recklessly 
removed our tree cover. 
Streams and __ springs 
which once ran pure cold 
water throughout the 
_ year, now carry water 
, . 
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We have... the earth 


only during the wet season. Our 
coastal streams flood in winter and 
reach an extreme low in summer. 
... Soon we, too, in Oregon will be 
facing California’s dilemma, unless 
we mend our ways.” 

But will these ways be mended? 
There is hardly a sign. A few years 
ago the U. S. Forest Service rushed 
up with thread and darning needle, 
but the mending equipment was an- 
grily pushed aside by the lumber in- 
dustry. The Forest Service wanted a 
bill to regulate cutting on private 
lands. It argued that if aman owned 
a piece of property, he could not con- 
struct an open sewer upon it endang- 
ering community health. Likewise, 
the service contended, a policy of 
“cut out and get out” on timber lands 
menaced watersheds, scenery, recrea- 


tion, and wildlife. But the bill never 
saw the light of the House chamber, 
and its sponsor, Congressman Walter 
M. Pierce, himself was rejected by his 
Oregon constituency. The episode is 
an illustration of what Bernard De- 
Voto has been telling the nation in 
Harper’s—that the West is hastening 
its own ultimate downfall by encour- 
aging the looters, of its resources. 
Westerners in government have lent 
a hand to the process. Ballinger of 
Seattle mismanaged the Alaskan coal 
lands, Fall of New Mexico corruptly 
disposed of the Teapot Dome oil 
fields. It was an Easterner, Gifford 
Pinchot of Pennsylvania, who saved 
the National Forests before they, too, 
were turned into planks and shingles. 
Yet we may have a Westerner again 
in the Interior Department, subject to 
intense local pressure to liquidate 
timber and grass while the liquidat- 
ing is good. Political promises to this 


Conservationist’s nightmare—multitudinous oil wells driven in a rich field 
by greedy operators, Major oil companies now space wells and limit production 


ith 


~ of the resources that contribute so — 


has been intensified. Lumber brings 


tized in two” 


effect were made during the bitter 
May primaries in Oregon. 

The forest reserves which Pinchot 
saved now feed 1,290,000 cattle and 
3,900,000 sheep to the profit of 22,000 
commercial livestock operators bene- 
fitting from today’s record meat prices. 
They are not quite so profitable for 
the American people, to whom this 
forage belongs. With the grass gone, 
the Tonto Basin in Arizona has 
started to slide. The Roosevelt Reser- 
voir is silting up. Foresters want to 
reduce the number of head grazing ~ 
on public land — rank heresy with 
prime ribs at 90 cents a pound. 

In retaliation, western senators and 
congressmen have advocated turning 
over forest meadows and range to the 
states. The states, if they do what ~ 
they did with the school lands, will — 
sell the acreage for a pittance of its — 
value. The water supply of millions 
of people will be imperiled, wild life 
will be starved from the forests, and 
lush camp grounds will become dusty 
swales of weeds and manure. Out-— 
door clubs and such public-spirited 
newspapers as Palmer Hoyt’s Denver — 
Post may have this proposal stopped, — 
but its legislative sponsors are certain — 
to be back in the eighty-first Congress. — 

“As a raid upon public resources, 
the plan to eliminate grazing lands 
from the National Forests is astound- 
ing in its audacity,” says the Ameri-— 
can Forestry Association. Audacity 
long has been a characteristic of the 
livestock industry. Many of the steers 
kept back from market in 1946, to 
arouse sentiment for a relaxation of 
price controls, actually were being fat- 
tened at that time on land belonging 
to the public which was thus denied 
meat. Ranchers also insist that a per- 
mit to graze stock on forest meadows 
can be passed on to the next buyer. - 
This gives to 22,000 men a virtual 
ownership of acreage which actually 
belongs to all the American people. 
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WV HERE DO WE STAND Now? Is | 
there a halt in profligate destruction 


importantly to our national greatness? 
On the contrary, the | liquidation | 


four times its 1939 price. Grass con- 
verted into chops and steaks is thre 

times as valuable as it was then 
wood plants are so 
operation costing $3,( 
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paper towels coming off a kitchen roll, 
are of necessity the oldest fir. Forest 
giants are selected for destruction. In- 
ferior quality is left for the next gen- 
eration. 

But what about the “tree farms?” 
Are they not reforesting the North- 
west? Some of the bigger timber 
companies, such as Weyerhauser and 
Crown-Zellerbach, are leaving seed 
trees. They are also planting 3,000,000 
acres in the Northwest. But this is an 
infinitesimal portion of the country’s 
345,000,000 acres of commercial forest 

land. Three-fourths of the separate 
holdings average less than sixty-two 
acres each. Their small operators are 
in greater haste to cut and run than 
are the big companies, which hope to 
stay in business. Moreover, more than 
30 percent of the country’s timber is 
cut on farm woodlots in the form of 
fuel, fenceposts, and railroad ties. 

More trees are being felled today 
than at the peak of the war, when 
enough lumber to build a five-room 
bungalow was used to crate a fighter 
plane. Lyle F. Watts, chief forester of 

the United States, contends that each 
year the nation is cutting twice as 
much timber as it grows. The Forest 
Service sees the end of the country’s 
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This young citrus grove in a California valley thrives now but soil 


erosion menaces it on either side, dragon-like waiting the final swallow 


continental supply of saw timber as 
coming within three decades, unless 


drastic conservation measures are 
adopted immediately. Foremest 
among such measures would be a law 


forbidding the complete stripping of a 
forest. “A naked forest ought to be 
as illegal as a naked girl” is a ranger 
aphorism. 


‘Ors RESOURCES, TOO, FACE DESTRUC- 
tion. The proven petroleum deposits 
in the country contain about 21,000,- 
000,000 barrels—from which we are 
extracting approximately 1,500,000,000 
barrels a year. The eventual result is 
obvious. Yet when Paul Raver, the 
administrator of Bonneville Dam, 
proposed that western railroads save 
200,000,000 barrels of oil annually by 
electrifying with water power, his 
suggestion was barely considered. 
Two years ago the Senate War In- 


vestigating Committee reported, “We 


cannot oil another war.” Perhaps we 
won't have to try, but even so, the 
Council on Foreign Relations warns 
that “new oil discoveries have not 
kept pace with withdrawals, even on 
a basis of peacetime consumption.” 


. 


Iron is another problem, though the 
United States has almost inexhaustible 
quantities of low grade iron ore. The 
trouble is that this ore is inferior and 
dificult to extract from the ground. 
Americans should remember that it 
was high grade, easily accessible ore 
which made it possible for the nation 
to boost its steel production to 100,- 
000,000 tons a year. 

Soon our high grade ore will be 
running out. The fabulous Mesabi 
Range of Minnesota will not endure 
forever. Continuation of the wartime 
rate of consumption would exhaust 
the deposit in eight years. When we 
produced 100,000,000 tons of steel for 
tanks and battleships, 65 percent of 
that came directly from Mesabi ore. 
In the ninety years since ore-bearing 
boats first plied the Great Lakes, the 
Mesabi district has produced 2,100,- 
000,000 tons of iron ore. Only 1,250,- 
000,000 tons remain, according to the 
Minnesota State Tax Commission. 

When the Mesabi Range has been 
gutted, we still have left many de- 
posits of inferior and less accessible 
ore. But this will mean more ex- 
pensive steel, sharply reduced produc- 
tion, and greater demands on man- 
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power. The living standards of us all 
will sag. 

In his book “Five Cities” George R. 
Leighton has written, “We have 
nothing but the earth, and at last there 
is always a shore where the restless 
and disinherited must halt.” We 
have abused the earth, eroded it, 
washed it away, exhausted it, and 
left it to dissolve into dust. 


Mor THAN $30,000,000 worrH oF 
topsoil was sluiced into the ocean by 
the floods of this past summer in the 
Columbia River Basin. Yet the crest 
could have been knocked off this del- 
uge by the proposed Hell’s Canyon 
Dam on the Snake River, main tribu- 
tary of the Columbia. The dam has 
not been built because the Army En- 
gineers and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion of the U. S. Department of In- 
terior are engaged in an angry juris- 
dictional row over which should build 
it. Holsteins never again may graze 
in the lush Woodland dairy region 
far downstream, because tons of river 
silt have smothered pastures. Had 
bureaucratic differences been resolved, 
this tragedy would not have occurred. 
Resources we -have been given in 
abundance, but we have not learned 
how to use them. On May 1, of this 
year, the Soil Conservation Service 
measured snow cushions in the 
Northwest’s mountain passes, 
warned of certain floods ahead. 
Other agencies took no precau- 
tions. Three weeks later farm- 
houses were floating to the Pa- 
cific, and some of the finest soil 
in America was merely color- 
ing matter in glacial water. On 
May 30, a dirty torrent fell on 
the homes of 5,000 low income 
families in the Vanport hous- 
ing project. The May first 
warning had not been worth 
the paper it was written on. 
Indeed, early on the morning 
of May 30 the Portland Hous. 
ing Authority had shoved un- 
der Vanport doorsills circulars 
insisting there was no danger. 
Nature’s mechanics are sub- 
tle. Resources. are linked to- 


An enduring value of the National 
Forests is their use as recreation 
land, for long vacations or brief 
outings such as this picnic near 
Mount St. Helens in Columbia 
National Forest : 


gether inextricably. Destroy forests 
and chew off grass, and the water 
table will drop. Farmers will need 
more kilowatts to pump water from 
wells, but less kilowatts will be avail- 
able because rivers are dwindling. 
The first farmers on the plains discov- 
ered all this interlinking long ago. 
They killed off the coyotes which 
were preying on poultry. With the 
control of claw and fang gone, jack 
rabbits multiplied inordinately. The 
farmers found they had traded their 
flocks for their gardens, which the 
rabbits proceeded to destroy. 

Though most of us send for a doc- 
tor when we are sick, as a nation we 
seldom shore up our resources until 
they are almost beyond resuscitation. 
Our countless millions of buffalo were 
down to 5,000 before the govern- 
ment moved to protect them. 

Our view is blocked by commercial 
values, in themselves often distortedly 
estimated. The commercial value of a 
forest is reckoned only by its poten- 
tial lumber—how much will it bring 
sawed into beams and planks? Yet 
perhaps the forest is worth far more 
as a living entity. Cities using water 
which flows off cleared land spend 
$27 for each million gallons to treat 
the drinking supply. Purification of 
water originating in a forest cover 
costs only $8.50 a million gallons. 

Occasionally we do learn — but 
we are lamentably slow. 

There has not been a major flood 
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in the Tennessee Valley since the | 


TVA completed its project for har- 
nessing the Tennessee River. In Cal- 
ifornia’s Central Valley, water will 
soon be diverted 500 miles to the arid 
San Joaquin region from Shasta 
Dam. Already in Washington’s In- 
land Empire, Grand Coulee Dam has 
commenced the irrigation of 1,029,000 
acres. Reclamation engineers are 
studying a proposal to pump and 
coast the icy reaches of the Columbia 
River all the way to southern Califor- 
nia. The scheme would cost $2,000,- 
000,000, but it would enable Los An- 
geles to become a larger community 
than New York or London. 


late Is AN EFFECTIVE METHOD 
for saving the natural wealth on 
which our might as a nation is based. 
Water piped from the distant moun- 
tains makes the desert productive. 
Sagebrush is turned into orchards. 
States such as Utah, Idaho, and Colo- 
rado would have no agriculture what- 


soever were it not for irrigation. But — 


more reclamation projects are needed. 
The West has increased 32 percent in 
population since 1940. The dam-build- 


ing boom of the previous decade has ~ 


waned. Grand Coulee was completed 
seven years ago. No new project of 
comparable dimensions has been be- 
gun in the interval. Many Western 
utility companies, notably Pacific Gas 
& Electric of California, want no 
more federal power plants con- 
structed if the distribution of the 
energy is to be open to public 
agencies. 

The bulk of our conserva- 
tion moves are made too late. 
In 1933 the government began 
insisting upon fish ladders and 
elevators in the dams of the 
Pacific Northwest. However, 
for the previous three decades, 
men had been constructing 
dams without fishways. Sal- 
mon runs on a score of rivers 
had been choked off forever. 
The Fish and Wildlife Service 
now believes some of these 
dams should be blown up so 
the Chinook runs can be re- 
stored. There also is too much 
fishing. In Alaska, where there 
are no dams and no pollution, 
the salmon catch has been de- 
clining for many years. 

It is hard to see past the 
dollar sign to true values, 
(Continued on page 406) 
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So—You’re Drafted ... 


No matter what you think of it, the peacetime draft is a fact.-Here one 
young realist presents thoughtful conclusions from his two years of setvice. 


WAS A DRAFTEE IN THE POSTWAR 

army. I was inducted in March 
1946 and spent two years in the in- 
fantry—one as an enlisted man in the 
United States, one as an officer in the 
occupation of Japan. I am writing 
this article because during my service 
I tried to do a certain amount: of 
thinking about what was happening 
to me and others like me. And I 
came up with a viewpoint that may 
interest the men who are facing the 
peacetime draft today, and those par- 
ents, teachers, clergymen, and em- 
ployers who are in a position to guide 
and influence the approach these men 
take to army service. 

I see two respectable answers of re- 
sponsible citizens to the péacetime 
draft. I want to present them now, 
while the lessons of my own experi- 
ence are still fresh—while the mo- 
ments of decision, and of realization 
of basic facts about the army are 
still vivid in my mind. 

Many of these moments are clear 
pictures in infinite detail. ‘Today, I 
can still hear the voice of the bayonet 
instructor at Ft. McClellan, Alabama, 
rasping out as over a coarse file in 
his throat. — 

“Re-e-a-a-d-e-e H-h-hguard! Short 
thrust, H-hho-o-ove! H-hhguard!” I 
can see the long rows of shirtless 
trainees moving jerkily, hesitantly 
through the positions, their black steel 
bayonets occasionally flicking reflec- 
tions from the hot southern sun. 

“All right, third man, first squad, 
put some snap in it! This ain’t no 
ballroom! You’d never get past a 
breast-bone with that thrust. 
a-dd-ee-e Whrhirl! Short thrust, H- 
hh-o-o-ove! H-h-hguard!” 

The man on my left was puffing 
hard. From an account- 
ant’s desk to fifty min- 
utes of intensive, vigor-- 
ous bayonet drill was a 
big jump for him. The 
sweat stood out in big 
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drops on the reddening skin of his 
neck and chest. He didn’t have many 
more short thrusts left in him. 

“Vertical butt stroke, H-h-oooove! 
Slash, and back to guard, H-h-o-oove! 
Okay, ground h-harms! Dammit, 
you guys'll put some life into this 
drill next period or stay here ’til you 
do! Take a break!” 

I walked slowly over to where our 
fatigue shirts were piled in neat rows 
by platoons, each pile capped by a 
labeled helmet liner. The man on 
my left, still puffing, fell in alongside 
me. 

“Vertical butt stroke, H-h-o0-0-00ve,” 
he wheezed, mimicking the instruc- 
tor, “that’s my fav’rit. That was the 
same stroke I got last month. Only 
the President gave it to me in the 
mail—kinda polite-like.” 
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HATSA MATTER, DON’CHA LIKE 


the Army?” one of the company cadre 
sergeants asked him. It was the first 
time I had heard Sergeant Havey risk 
his dignity by uttering anything other 
than a command or a chewing-out to 
a trainee. The little ex-accountant 
clapped his liner on his head and 
pulled it down low over his eyes. His 
name, Broyles, was printed neatly on 
a piece of tape above the rim. 

“T love it,’ he shot back. “Armies 
do such fascinatin’ things. How come 
the correspondents never wrote about 
cleaning latrines and walking guard 
in the rain, roun’ and roun’ the PX?” 

“Whaddaya want, egg in your 
ginger ale?” Havey howled. 

“You're eatin’ better; sleepin’ better, 
and learnin’ more now than y’ever 
did, and you're gettin paid for it—I 
dunno why.” 


eo 


—John A. Baker, Jr., graduated from Loomis School in 
1944 and had two years at Yale before being inducted 
into the army. Again at Yale, he will graduate in 1949, 
with a major in international relations. 


- 


“Maybe you never lived better than 
this, Sergeant, but I sure have, and 
Vll go back to livin’ that way as soon 
as I can get out from under this uni- 
form. I’m an accountant, dammit— 
lookit me, all hunnert and_ thirty 
pounds of me—do I look like a guy 
that would go roun’ pokin’ bayonets 
into people? Maybe I could do some 
good in Finance Section but I sure as 
hell don’t belong here. I just wanta 
stay home and mind my own busi- 
ness, see. I didn’t wanta come into 
this army in the first place. The war 
was over six months ago—I ain’t de- 
fendin’ nobody from nothin’.” 

“Okay, so y’didn’t wanta come in 
the army,” the sergeant’s voice was 
edgy, “ya wanted to sit around and 
play ‘let’s cut throats for an extra 
dollar’ with all the rest of the damn 
money-grubbin’ civilians. But you’re 
sure as hell in the army now—watcha 
goin’ to do about it?” 

“I’m just passin’ time,” Broyles 
countered. “I’m just checkin’ the 
days off the calendar and not raisin’ 
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my hand for nothin’. 


| KEPT MY MOUTH SHUT AS UsuAL. IN 
a few weeks of army service I had 
heard the same argument more times 
than I could count. I was to hear it 
continually until I was discharged in 
February 1948. But it was during 
that break on the hot drill field at Ft. 
McClellan that the background of the 
argument became clear. Perhaps this 
was because I myself had been 
tempted to side with Private Broyles’ 
outlook in moments of discourage- 
ment. I realized then that a large 
percentage of army personnel was 
represented by either Broyles’ or Ser- 
geant Havey’s attitude. 
Private Broyles was 
speaking for the greater 
number, by far. He was 
speaking for a large num- 
ber of those who were 
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drafted, or who enlisted to “beat the 
draft,” or some who joined out of a 
desire for GI benefits rather than any 
desire to be of service to the army. 

He was no excepton at all among 
the many impressionable men whom 
the change from the intimacy and fa- 
miliarity of home, school, or job to the 
hugeness, impersonality, and strange- 
ness of the army had affected in a 
very natural way. He had decided 
from the beginning that the army 
was a big, black, uncontrollable sort 
of Fate that he could do nothing but 
accept—that he was a pawn being 
moved coldly on the chess board of 
Army Organization. The unfortun- 
ate part about this outlook is that 
Broyles probably became just such a 
pawn. 


Sian HAVEY, LIKE MANY REGULAR 
army men, was in the army because 
it was food and security, present and 
future, a well-ordered, _ physically 
active life, free from a great many 
of the decisions necessary on the “out- 
side.” Because of his long time in 
service, the army had discovered 
where he belonged on the chess board 
and how he could be moved. He 
was satisfied with his position. Like a 
lot of men in the army he was living 
better than he could have done in 
civilian life. He had achieved a de- 
gree of individuality, perhaps not 
enough to suit many, but enough for 
him. He was performing a job that 
he could successfully handle and take 
pride in. He had moved up from the 
pawn. He had a special direction and 
speed which the army knew and uti- 
lized. 

No matter how he feels when he 
is taken in to the army, the present- 
day draftee will be subject to the in- 
fluence of such people as Private 
Broyles and Sergeant Havey. He will 
get the full impact of discussions such 
as this one I have just reconstructed, 
and the widespread attitudes they rep- 
resent. He'll hear griping every day 
by the minute—90 percent of it mean- 
ingless and rising out of no great 
wrong inflicted by the army. All this 
will subtly guide.him during his im- 
portant first six months toward the 
attitude that. Private Broyles, the 
brand new peacetime draftee, repre- 
sents; the outlook so cogently summed 
up in the parting advice given me by 
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my ex-service college roommate in 
1946, 

“Don’t fight it,” he told me, “just 
drift.” Lepi: 

To my mind the acceptance of this 
advice is a menace not only to the ef- 
ficiency of the army but to the char- 
acter and habits of the individual who 
spends two years of his life with such 
an attitude. 

The best approach to eradicating 
this menace, of course, would be an 
army composed of men who volun- 
tarily choose it as a career and who, 
under the army’s constantly improv- 
ing career plan, sooner or later find 
themselves an appropriate vocation. 
But two years of wide scale recruiting 
efforts have illustrated that this ap- 
proach does not supply the army with 
sufhcient manpower to meet the na- 
tion’s military obligations. It has also 
been shown that men who enter the 
services under the lure of extensive 
post-service benefits do not necessarily 
have their hearts in an army career. 

The inevitable next step was the 
draft. And the problem we now face 
is that of combatting the “menace” 
I have described, in an army of peace- 
time draftees. 


a Pe FIGHT LIES PRIMARILY WITH THE 
individual draftee. It begins the day 
he is asked to consider the prospect 
of dropping his name into General 
Hershey’s grab bag. It is half won 
when instead of throwing his hands 
up and saying “When you gotta go, 
y’gotta go,” he sits down and seriously 
considers the prospect. 

I think I can make that assertion 
because I believe that after this serious 
thought he will arrive at one of 
the two answers to the draft which I 
consider those of responsible men. I 
believe that if he steadfastly follows 
either one of these answers in the 
face of the “drift” tendency he will 
come out with strengthened character 
and clear conscience. "The two ans- 
wers are these: 


One, of the man who says: “I can- 
not with a clear conscience become a 
member of an organization whose 


to kill or to contribute to a war effort 
is used as a force in international 


relations.” 


Two, of the man who says: “1 am 
a citizen of this country and have 
enjoyed and profited by its benefits. I 
do not like war or killing but I am 
convinced that in the absence of an 
international law backed by force, 
national power is an inevitable neces- 
sity if national institutions are to be 
preserved. As a last resort I am will- 
ing to fight and kill to preserve them. 
As a citizen of a democracy I am will- 
ing to abide by the decision of the 
congressional majority as to how 
much armed force is essential to na- 
tional security. Consequently, if I 
am needed, I answer the call to duty 
with the intention of meeting it to 
the full extent of my ability and of 
making my time in service of value 
both to myself and to my country.” 

I know little about the conse- 
quences of the first answer, other than 
that it is not an easy course to follow. 
I know that in its idealism and prin- 
ciple it is admirable, though I cannot 
accept it personally. 

I know the consequences of the 
second answer because it was the an- 
swer I chose and tried to stick -to 
throughout my two year peacetime 
army career. Where I stuck to that 
choice successfully, I was actives 
happy, learning a lot. Where I 
failed, became discouraged, and tended 
to “drift’”’ with the crowd, I was as 
inactive, mentally stagnating, and dis- 
contented as Private Boyles. 


\ HAT HAPPENED? I sTARTED OUT IN 
the long lines of shivering, griping in- 
ductees at Fort Devens in March 
1946, waiting interminably for shots, 
tests, clothes, equipment. Within a 
week I felt more like an eight-figure 
serial number than a person. This 
didn’t show much promise for the 
type of experience or contribution I 
wanted. Must I also admit that the 
army was a big, indiscriminate, stupid 
monster with no use for capable indi- 


viduals and get resigned to being 


shoved around for the rest of my 


Purpose is the resolution of interna-—career? I thought it over. 


tional disagreements by force, either 
by direct application in war or by de- 
terring or influencing other nations by 
the display of armed force. I cannot 
with a clear conscience get into a posi- 
tion where I shall either be asked to 
kill human beings or where my ability” 


“Well, 31512296,” I said to myself, 
“what do you expect? The only thing 
the army knows you can do for it is 
scrub out a ten-gallon cooking pot and 
GI the mess hall. Wait,” I added, 
puffing myself up with my two years 
of college, “until the aptitude tests.” 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


I did. I scored well, filled out a 
promising Form 20 (Personal Record 
Card), and waited for assignment. 
Would it be intelligence or some spe- 
cial language school? Something fas- 
cinating I was sure. 


F OUR DAYS LATER, WITH A TON OF 
duffel on my shoulder, I dragged 
down a blisteringly hot gravel com- 
pany street at Fort McClellan, Ala- 
bama. I was at an Infantry Replace- 
ment Training Center. Bitter? No, 
just momentarily stunned. 

“Well,” I thought to myself, “who 
does get into those jobs where one 
can perform according to ability and 
interest? Obviously B2296, (my nick- 
name) a better than average I.Q. isn’t 
the answer. But hold on,” I pondered 
further with a sudden flash of revela- 
tion, “just what can you do of use to 
the army? You have a smattering of 
language study—a_ general _ back- 
ground in the humanities. What 
good is that to a military organiza- 
tion? The infantry is the obvious 
place for you.” 

Clearly, it was the man who already 
had a specialty or who showed a 
strong interest or capability in a cer- 
tain field who got the special jobs. 
Clearly, the army could no more af- 
ford to try out each man in his dream 
job than Henry Ford could afford to 
give his River Rouge janitors a spot 
in the front office. 

After eight weeks of training under 
a variety of different officers, good 
and bad, I decided that as an officer 
perhaps I could achieve a specialty 
closer to the level where my abilty 
would be exercised and utilized. You 
can see I thought well of myself. By 
way of written application, I expressed 
my interest in Officer Candidate 
School. 


Immediately upon my demonstrat- 


ing interest, the army took interest in 
me. I had interviews with my var- 
ious unit commanders, took tests, and 
talked to a board of field grade offi- 
cers who made me feel like a person 
instead of a rifle rack. I became a 
prospective officer candidate. I was 
reborn as an individual. I was given 
responsibilities and privileges. My 
superiors took the trouble to give me 


advice rather than waiting until I 


did something wrong and then chew- 


ing me out. My interest in being of 

service had apparently changed the 

army’s whole attitude towards me. 
Unlike Broyles, I began to see 
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where I was being of service. I was 
finding a place where I could feel I 
had a purpose and a contribution to 
make to the nation’s security. I was 
beginning to understand why the 
army had to function as it did. I was 
learning a specialty—troop leadership. 
It became increasingly apparent to me 
that, much as in éivilian life, it was 
the man who had a 
special skill or ability 
— and demonstrated 
it — who found the 
right spot for himself 
and who was well- 
adjusted and happy. 

I was. surprised 
how often this phil- 
osophy worked, 
when I had sense 
enough to apply it. 
On arriving at the 
headquarters of the 
division to which I 
was assigned in Ja- 
pan, I was _ inter- 
viewed by the person- 
mel™ toficer. ~ 1° exe 
pressed a strong in- 
terest in any kind of 
intelligence or mili- 
tary government 
work. The next day, when I re- 
ported to my regiment, I was as- 
signed to fill in as regimental intelli- 
gence officer until the replacement of 


appropriate rank arrived. A month 


later while I was serving as a pla- 
toon leader, I got into a discussion 
with the regimental information and 
education officer. He was planning 
the establishment of a_ regimental 
newspaper. I offered to help him in 
my spare time. Shortly afterward, 
when he was moved up to a higher 
position he was asked to suggest a 
replacement. Result, I got a job much 
better suited to my interests than my 


_previous ones. 


OF MONTHS LATER, | LET MYSELF BE 
discouraged by the lack of coopera- 
tion I was getting from my superior 
officers. I felt my effort wasn’t being 
sufficiently appreciated. I didn’t stop 
to analyze the reasons behind my 
feeling. 

So I went into a new job which 
didn’t really fit me and just drifted 
through my last few months of serv- 
ice. It was the laziest, most mentally 
stagnating period I spent in the army. 
I had forfeited my ability to con- 
tribute, as well as my ability to gain 
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valuable experience, by stepping out 
of the slot in which I belonged. I 
should have known better. I do know 
better now. 

Briefly, those are the sample conse- 
quences of an attempt to follow the 
second of the answers. And I learned 
that the idea that the best “deal” is 
the one where you can get away with 
doing virtually noth- 
ing is an illusion. 
But it is an illusion 
so prevalent in the 
peacetime army that 
it is a constant threat 
to any higher princi- 
ple with which you, 
as an individual, may 
enter the army. The 
principle needs repe- 
tition for its personal 
enforcement. 

So I repeat for the 
scrutiny of those who 
are either facing or 
helping others to face 
the prospect of being 
drafted: If you can- 
not conscientiously 
deny the services and 
their function, accept 
them wholeheartedly. 
You'll be in until your time is up; 
make that time good. Don't let 
the massiveness of the service and 
its blanket of seemingly unréasonable 
and indiscriminate discipline make 
you think you can’t be an individual. 
Accept the discipline; it is as vital a 
part of the service environment as are 
the trafic laws of a city’s environment. 
In the field of vocations you can show 
the service that it cannot afford to be 
indifferent to you. In your specific 
job you can preserve your individual- 


ity, and find your own place; then 


discipline can be worn more easily. 

And you can make your time in 
the army an education instead of a 
two year blank in your life. 

History teaches that in comparing 
armed efficiency the attitude of the 
individual soldier is a large, if un- 
measurable, quantity. It seems to me 
that national security, then, rests today 
with the individual man who is facing 
the draft. It depends on his ability 
to sit down now and figure out his 
own respectable answer to his gov- 
ernment, and to stick to that answer. 
If at this critical point in his life, he 
is not ready to answer the draft with 
a positive “No,” or a positive “Yes,” 
he is a probable minus quantity both 
as a soldier and a citizen. 
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Garment Workers Country Club 


The story of ILGWU’s Unity House — not only a pleasant vacationland members can 
_afford, but also a symbol of sound union strength and labor-management relations. 


f= THIRTY YEARS PEARL HALPERN 
has been an “operator on dres- 
ses,” working in one or another among 
the 2,800 shops jammed door by door 
into New York’s noisy, crowded Gar- 
ment District from which pours $3,- 
000,000,000 a year in dresses, suits, 
coats, blouses, aprons, and underwear. 
One hot Friday afternoon last July, 
Pearl threw the switch on her sewing 
machine and headed for a two weeks’ 
vacation at her country club. 

‘This was made possible by her re- 
ceipt of a check of $45 vacation money 
from the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union, AFL, one of 
some 314,000 similar checks totaling 
$10,000,000 sent annually to most of 
the union members; and by the exist- 
ence of Unity, House, the $4,000,000 
resort hotel. maintained 
by the union in Pennsyl- 
vania’s Pocono Moun- 
tains playland. Pearl’s va- 
cation check came from 
the union welfare fund 
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contributor, lecturer, 
tative voice to radio forums, 


VICTOR RIESEL 


to which her employer contributes 
regularly on a payroll basis. 

At Unity House, Pearl could dance 
in a glamorous social hall hung right 
over the shore of a lake, paddle a 
canoe, amble across the lawn to a tree- 
shaded amphitheater to hear a lecture, 
or light a blaze in the wall-high fire- 
place in her cabin and read some- 
thing from the well-stocked library. 

After dinner she could stroll down 
to the lakeside theater for the latest 
movies, for operas sung by stars of the 
Metropolitan, or for the most recent 
productions in the legitimate theater 
played by the top in straw-hat-circuit 
entertainers. 

When she got hungry she could 
choose from many tasty delicacies, 
Unity House is an international eat- 


. 


—The author's comments on labor appear as a daily 
syndicated column in many newspapers. Magazine 
Mr, Riesel also lends an authori- 


ing place. For example, if she were 
one of her union’s thousands of Italian 
members, she might go to the spa- 
cious Italian section in the thousand- 
seat airdrome-like dining room where 
they serve spaghetti, wines, chicken 
cacciatore, ravioli, and all the rest. So 
splendid is the table that many a 
veteran dress operator will remember 
his days in the early sweatshops and 
get off the favorite Unity House gag: 
“We used to say, comes the revolu- 
tion we'll eat strawberries and cream. 
This is the revolution. And I’m tired 
already of strawberries.” 


I OR THERE HAS BEEN A REVOLUTION— 


~.the kind of thing that can happen 


peacefully in the United States. The 
kind of thing best epit- 
omized when the union 
played host to 200 of the 
industry’s leading manu- ~ 
facturers at Unity House. — 
In that long weekend, — 


PCE 


David Dubinsky, president of the 
union, showed the employers some- 
thing of what becomes of the in- 
dustry’s vacation, health, and welfare 
funds to which they contribute 314 
to 6 percent of their payrolls, the per- 
centage depending on which branch 
of the industry they are a part. And 
vacations, they knew, were only some 
of the variety of benefits these funds 
make possible. 

For example, the employers “in 
dresses” pay a 314 percent levy to the 
welfare fund of the Dress Joint Board, 
representing all the ILGWU locals in 
the dressmaking branch of the wom- 
en’s clothing industry in the New 
York market. In addition to vaca- 
tion money, the fund provides for 
medical services at the union’s health 
center, hospitalization, sickness and 
accident benefits, maternity benefits, 
eye examinations and glasses, and spe- 
cial payments to tuberculous mem- 
bers. The welfare fund of the New 
York cloak and suit makers provides, 
in addition, retirement payments for 
workers over sixty-five. 


Nae THERE ARE FIFTY-TWO OF 
these funds within ILGWU, some 
of them operated jointly by union lo- 
cals or joint boards and representa- 
tives of employers. Others have been 
in existence long enough to be exempt 
from the Taft-Hartley law’s prohib- 
ition against exclusive union adminis- 
tration. The international itself does 
not handle these welfare funds, but it 
provides an advisory coordinating and 


auditing service from its headquarters 


available to them all. Because of the 
transitory nature of much employ- 


ment in the garment industry vaca- 


tions without a welfare fund would 
be a rarity. 


These funds did not build Unity 


House, but they make it possible for 


garment workers to spend some time 
there. And there as guests, the work- 
ers’ bosses have had a chance to see 
what such a vacation could mean. 

In the three days they were at Unity 
House the bosses were fed roast prime 
ribs of beef, broiled Maine lobster, 
squab, chicken, sirloin steak, and 
such delicacies as imported cheeses 
and fresh pineapple baskets. The bar 
was wide open and the bosses were 


told to “write it on the ice” when 


they tried to pick up the check. One 
employer’s startled reaction — was, 


“Why this is just like my country 
abs 
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One morning during the weekend, 
the International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ president, David Dubinsky, 
was picketed by the bosses who car- 
ried signs reading: “One Weekend 
and We Pay All Year!” “Dubinsky is 
a Honey—he Treats Us on Our 
Money!” “Will Yas: Love us on 7th 
Avenue as You Do ai Unity House?” 

The show was more than good- 
natured kidding. . This was the ac- 
knowledgment by one of America’s 
great industries that here was a union 
which understood its problems, which 
has not called a serious strike in fif- 
teen years, which has kept many a 
manufacturer in business by under- 
standing his problems. Union and 
employers representatives, of course, 
do not always see eye to eye, nor are 
contract negotiations necessarily con- 
ducted at teaparty temperature, but in 
the years since the middle Thirties, 
when a revitalized ILGWU gained 
almost universal recognition from em- 
ployers in the women’s clothing field, 
collective bargaining in this industry 
has grown into a model of mature 
labor-management relationships, ap- 
preciated by both sides. 

Samuel Klein, executive director of 
the Industrial Council of (Ladies) 
Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufacturers, 
summed up his weekend at Unity 
House this way: “In the midst of our 
negotiations, marked by the most bit- 
ter arguments, the ILG invited us to 
Unity House. There we hobnobbed 


and harmonized with the union. 


After that we came back to New 
York and resumed the battle without 
pulling any punches. I think this sets 
an example of real collective bargain- 
ing for other leaders in the American 
labor movement.” 

Operated on a nonprofit basis, Unity 
House was free to visitors only that 
weekend. Ordinarily, everybody pays 
—including Dubinsky who has no 
greater prerogatives there than a dress 
cutter. Two years ago, when Du- 
binsky was entertaining an employer, 
the guest became hungry around mid- 
night. Dubinsky, breaking the house 
rules, began foraging in the kitchen. 
The night watchman caught him and 
chased him out despite his presiden- 
tial rank. (Later, Dubinsky got the 
watchman a raise for his vigilance.) 


F OR THEIR VACATION sTAY AT UNITY 
House, union members who are will- 
ing to share a room with three others 
pay $38 a week in this day of inflated 
prices. In a room for two, the rate is 
$43 a week. Should a couple want a 
corner-room with private bath, tiled 
shower, and indirect lighting, they 
can get it for $62 a week each. Com- 
parable rates elsewhere would run 
very much higher. 

Waiting lists are long in midsum- 
mer, but though Unity House is open 
to “outsiders” at higher rates, union 
members get preference in acceptance. 
Otherwise entrance is on a first-come, 
first-served basis. 


‘A pleasant place to meet friends—lobby of one of the Unity House buildings 


Fast 
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Garment workers country club 


For families with children there are 
bungalows, each with an eighteen-foot 
studio room for use as a spacious liv- 
ing room by day and a luxurious bed- 
room at night. ‘The cabins, set deep 
in cool woodlands a quarter mile 
above the lake, have private tub- 
showers, enclosed sleeping porches, 
private sun terraces, woodburning fire- 
places, knotty pine paneling; and com- 
plete hotel service is provided. 


Ua Hous DOEs ITs BEST TO KEEP 
mother happy. The workers’ hotel 
provides cribs, diapers, refrigerators 
for milk bottles (right in the cabins), 
a separate children’s dining room, spe- 
cial waitresses, baby-sitters, and coun- 
selors who keep the youngsters at play 
while Mama has her meals. 


Every child must be examined on 
arrival before being allowed to enter 
the children’s dining room or play 
groups. There is a neat, white two- 
story hospital, with a physician in at- 
tendance, located across the lane from 
the summer resort’s own post office. 
Its structure is roomy enough for a 
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doctor’s office, a clinic, a 
bacteriological laboratory. 

The laboratory tests the water sup- 
ply daily as well as milk and other 
foodstufts coming into the hotel. Its 
importance can’t be underestimated 
for, during a summer season, Unity 
House entertains 10,000 working peo- 
ple from June to September, and has 
a permanent staff of 300, directed by 
the house manager, Albert Taxin, a 
graduate of several hotel management 
and steward courses. There are a 
hundred people on the dining room 
staff alone, 55 workers in the kitchen, 
75 in the housekeeping department 
taking care of the 31 cabins, 450 
rooms, and several huge buildings. 
More than $500,000 in receipts is taken 
in each season. Entertainment ranges 
from puppet shows for the children 
to such stars as Danny Kaye, Willie 
Howard Tamiris, and Jan Peerce. 
(Kaye and Peerce were Unity House 
discoveries.) 

If at the end of the year, the bar 
or the social hall canteen or the hotel 
itself shows a profit, the Unity House 
Committee cuts prices. And so the 


following year the garment workers 
can come, enjoy their resort with its 
social hall, Italian bocci-ball court, 
theater, model farm (where small 
white rabbits roam for the delight of 
the children and flowers are grown 
for the dining room tables), tennis 
courts, television, basketball games— 
for as little cost to them as possible. 

It’s worth remembering, too, that 
maintenance of the resort has cost 
them little. Just once in the past 
twenty-three years when funds were 
low, the union assessed each member 
half a dollar. Otherwise, the resort 
has paid for itself. 


lem at Unrry Hovusr HAsNn’r AL- 
ways been on a luxury basis. In the 
early days, some thirty years ago, 
when the blouse makers union, Local 
25, bought the hotel and grounds for 
$80,000, there were no bell hops. The 
guests made up their own beds, some- 
times cooked their own food, and ate 
cafeteria style. Working girls would 
each give up a day’s vacation to act as 
waitresses when the occasion de- 
manded it. 


The younger generation of Unity House vacationers 
watch a puppet show—strictly “for children only” 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
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The idea that men and women live 
by more than bread alone—a labor- 
management concept which is only 
now maturing in the welfare funds, 
the pensions, the retirement and _ in- 
surance benefits now being demanded 
by a thousand other unions—sprang 
up among the dressmakers back in 


1913 or 1914. 


i New YorK BLOUSE WORKERS 
union was the first to try to do some- 
thing for its immigrant girls, who 
worked hard long hours, sometimes in 
bedrooms which had been converted 
into shops by employers who had put 
their last cent into a machine or two 
and some material. They decided to 
find a big house in the country where 
the girls could get out of their hot 
city slum homes for a few days each. 
They rented one at Bear Mountain, 
another a year later at Pine Hill, and 
then during the third summer found 
a big, rambling place atop a hill in 
Woodstock. 

A girl, Rebecca Silver by name, was 
taken out of a waist shop and named 
chairlady of a “Unity House Com- 
mittee.” She was told to manage the 
Woodstock resort and was the first to 
call it “Workers Unity House.” 

The Woodstock house was too small 
and the local decided to buy its own 
place. One day in May 1919, a real 
estate agent told them of a 1,000 acre 
resort for sale in the Poconos and a 
few days later a committee of girls, 
who hardly knew the difference be- 
tween a chipmunk and a skunk, drove 
out to what was then the Old Forest 
Park Hotel, a sumptuous resort which 
had catered to American financiers 


and industrialists of German descent. 


‘The asking price was $80,000. The 
blouse workers and the sewing ma- 
chine girls borrowed the money and 
in July 1919 moved in on the former 
resort for millionaires. 

They had their troubles. First they 
were afraid of the dark. The engineer 
they hired had them browbeaten with 
repeated threats to strike and won 
higher wages simply by threatening to 
cut off the electric generators and 
leave the girls in the dark surrounded 
by wild forest. 
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They then hired a cook who, it de- 
veloped, paid more attention to his 
secret passion for writing anarchist 
tracts than to his avowed profession 
of cooking. 

The rate was $13 a week—for all 
comers. So they lost money. Gradu- 
ally the load became too tough to 
carry. 

And then the international union 
itself stepped in, in 1925, bought the 
place, and it was on its way to its 
present standards. In 1934 a kitchen 
explosion burned down the main 
building. In rebuilding the resort lost 
its rude, rustic appearance and became 
the sleek modern hotel of today. 

Unity House is truly more than a 


Rendezvous in the open-air theater between performances 


hotel. It is a forerunner of workers’ 
vacation playlands everywhere. Last 
year, Walter Reuther asked Dubinsky 
for advice about an auto workers’ 
camp on Lake Huron. 


Wiss Housk MARKS THE END OF AN 
era which started with the archaic Eu- 
ropean revolutionary philosophy that 
only by battling “the bosses” could the 
sewing-machine girl and her fellow 
worker win the good things in life. 
They have now found that they can 
build their own rural paradise. The 
revolution has come—and they are 
eating strawberries and cream in their 
own country club and liking it. 
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The Polar Regions 
As Part of One World 


EMILY GREENE BALCH 


Ne IMPORTANT PART OF THE STRAT- 
egy of ridding the world of 
war is to deal with conflicts of na- 
tional claims and ambitions effectively 
and early. 

The polar regions of the world, 
both Arctic and Antarctic, present a 
peculiar situation--geographically and 
politically. Here there are vast, en- 
tirely unappropriated areas where a 
medley of national claims are being 
put forward. Just as a derelict float- 
ing at large and uncontrolled is a 
menace to shipping so on the politi- 
cal seas are such masterless bodies a 
menace and “an invitation to call the 
appetites.” Around both poles are 
stretches of water and frozen waste- 
land, until yesterday almost unknown. 
Their character precludes settlement 
and they seem to have little to offer, 
except to fishers and whalers. Thus 
they have remained almost outside the 
political system of the world. 

But the old picture has been altered, 
and is, altering. The development of 
aviation, the growth of the science of 
meteorology and its increasing im- 
portance both in peace and war, the 
postwar nationalism with its mount- 
ing tensions fed by national fear and 
national ambitions, give the polar re- 
gions a new significance. The world 
is faced with claims and counterclaims 
and the scramble-is on. At the same 
time the organization of the United 
Nations and_ its trusteeship system 
herald the possibility of international 
solution. 

The economic value of what once 
seemed valueless is even today highly 


- problematical, but. no one knows the 


future or can foretell what may not 
be found under the ice caps in the 
way of fissionable materials or other 
valuable deposits..Perhaps the polar 
tegions are the more alluring as a 


highly speculative gamble. For 


weather reporting, on which so much 


is coming to depend, they are of cru- 
cial significance. 


As regards the Antarctic regions, 
Australia and the southern parts of 
the western hemisphere have become 
very polar minded. A writer in the 
magazine, World Report, listed 
among claimants to Antarctica: Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Russia, France, 
Belgium, Norway, Argentina, Chile. 
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ihe UnirTep STATES GOVERNMENT,” 
the article also said, “does not claim 
any part of Antarctica and recognizes 
no territorial claims by other Powers.” 
The American position is that “the 
Antarctic should be open to all na- 
tions equally and that international 
co-operation should be encouraged in 
obtaining more scientific data, estab- 
lishing weather stations, and regulat- 
ing whaling.” But “Americans are 
now extending their explorations in 
the Antarctic to counterbalance Brit- 
ain’s penetration. Although the prin- 
cipal aim of the United States Navy 
expedition which recently visited Ant- 
arctica was to test equipment and 
train men in polar operations, the 
trip also resulted in extensive map- 
ping surveys that will serve to 
strengthen the hand of the United 


States when the time comes for dis- 


cussing claims. More important, in 


terms of future claims, is the Finn 
Ronne Expedition working under pri- 
vate auspices but with the blessings 
of and some assistance from the 
United States Navy. The expedition 
is to spend more than a year in the 
Antarctic conducting scientific investi- 
gations in a variety of fields.” 


> 


—Formerly professor of political 
and social science at Wellesley, 
Miss Balch has had a long, dis- 
tinguished career as a worker for 
international understanding, in 
this country and abroad. Two 
years ago, with John R. Mott she 
was recipient of the Nobel Peace 
Award, — eae 


~“tmiral Byrd’s discoveries of possible ac- 


Harris & Ewing 


These unnamed, uninhabit 


no concern with prestige, 


4 
As regards the Arctic the situation 
is somewhat different but no less ~ 
tense. Under modern conditions the 
Arctic offers short-cut flying routes 
of the highest commercial and stra- 
tegic importance with possibilities of 
bombing from the air which are not 
reassuring from the point of view of 
national defense. In Russia, Canada, . 
and the United States, nervousness on 
this score is inevitable. It is not sur- 
prising that the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation is bringing out a report, “Dol- 
lar Diplomacy of the Arctic.” 


In the matter of polar claims and 
their standing in international law 
the policy defined by the State »De- 
partment on November 10, 1939, and 
ten years earlier by Secretary Hughes 
is of basic importance. In 1939 there 
had been talk in connection with Ad- 


quisition of Antarctic territory by the 
United States. The State Depart-_ 
ment took the occasion to reaffirm its 
position that discovery alone—without 
settlement—is not a valid basis for 
claims in the polar regions. ae 
This would seem to leave it open 


ithe Antarctic have as yet 
.ammable inherited claims 


to international authority to regularize 
the whole situation, not merely by 
securing agreement as to rules to 
govern claims and by adjustment of 
specific claims, but by a positive so- 
lution — statesmanlike, comprehen- 
sive and far-reaching. 

The International Executive Com- 
mittee of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, meet- 
ing in Geneva in May 1947, voted to 


try to secure the appointment, by the - 


appropriate authority within the 
United Nations, of an ad hoc com- 
mittee to consider and report on the 
proposal to internationalize all the un- 
inhabited polar regions. What this 
proposal intends is the control and 
administration of these areas by one 
or more mandate commissions under 
the ‘Trusteeship Council of the 
United Nations. Possible benefits, in- 
clude the following points: 

_ Meteorological observations, reports 
-and ‘research which, even in their pres- 
ent state, are extremely important and 


which would be more so if universalized 

and co-ordinated. 
Shortened aviation routes uncompli- 

cated by national regulations or claims. 


. 
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Equal and free access to raw materials, 
mineral and other. 

Organized and adequate scientific sur- 
veys and research with results available 
to all interested. (This might prove es- 
pecially important in connection with 
development and control of atomic en- 
ergy.) 

Equitable arrangements regarding fish- 
ing and whaling rights and practices 
and prevention of uneconomic and de- 
structive methods in connection with 
whaling and sealing. 


In a letter to the New York Times 
eight years ago, I wrote, “The ques- 
tion of the disposition of uninhabited 
but exploitable lands is closely related 
to the whole complex problems gener- 
ally discussed under the head of colo- 
nies, and is an important item in any 
program for effecting a stable settle- 
ment after the war. The possibility 
of a solution by creating some sort of 
international status for all places 
where independent self-government is 
not yet practicable has been consid- 
erably discussed here, and even more 
in England. Agreement on a work- 
able plan along such lines would 
mean substantial progress toward a 
world organized for peace. .. . Where 
could such an opportunity for direct 
international administration be found 


A 


as in this ‘empty quarter’ where there 
are no populations to consider, no 
vested rights, no history, no inherited 
claims and loyalties, no inflamed con- 
cern with prestige?” 


(aN ate SIMULTANEOUSLY, RayMonD 
Leslie Buell in his book, “Isolated 
America,’ made much the same 
proposition, though with far greater 
authority. 

He said specifically: “The ultimate 
solution of these colonial problems, if 
it is to reconcile the interests of every 
advanced nation as well as of native 
people, is to put colonies under some 
form of direct international adminis- 
tration responsible to an organized 
League or Association of Nations. 
The easiest place to experiment with 
the idea of international colonial ad- 
ministration is the Antarctic. Unlike 
the northern region the Antarctic has 
no indigenous population. Neverthe- 
less, it constitutes a continent larger 
than Australia.” 

It is hoped that the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations at its 
next meeting will discuss this prob- 
lem and decide to constitute a special 
committee to study and report on its 
possibilities. 
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Dr. Brock Chisholm, executive director of WHO Interim Commission; Dr. A, Stampar, Assembly president; 
Henri Laugier, assistant secretary-general in charge UN Department of Social Affairs 


United Action for World Health 


A success story of international cooperation: how fifty-four nations 


have worked out a priority program for the health of people everywhere. 


N June 24, 1948, tHe First 
World Health Assembly met 
to undertake its great task of carry- 
ing out the provisions of the consti- 
tution of the World Health Organi- 
zation, originally adopted by sixty- 
one nations in July 1946. The meet- 
ing place was the great hall of the 
Palais des Nations, which is situated 
on the hills outside the city of Geneva, 
Switzerland, looking out across the 
Lake of Geneva toward the range of 
mountains towered over by Mount 
Blanc. The setting, itself, encouraged 
accord and a long look ahead. 
Unanimity on a definition of health 
was reached two years ago when the 
preamble to the WHO constitution 
was drafted: “Health is a state of com- 
plete physical, mental and social well- 
being and not merely the absence of 
disease or infirmity .. . health is one 
of the fundamental rights of every 
human being . . . health is funda- 
mental to the attainment of peace and 
security . . . healthy development of 
the child is of basic importance; the 
ability to live harmon- 
iously in a changing total 
environment sis essential 
to such development .. . 
governments have a re- 
sponsibility for the health 
of their peoples.” 
Fifty-four nations from 
every part of the world— 


including the big five— Fund. 
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are members of the World Health Or- 
ganization. The Assembly in Geneva 
reflected their desire to reach accord 
and to take a long look ahead. For 
more than a month their representa- 
tives worked together and came out 
in the end with a program of action 
on which they could all agree. For- 
tunately they had the benefit of the 
recommendations of the Interim Com- 
mission that had been at work since 
the meeting of the International 
Health Conference in New York in 
1946. These recommendations formed 
the agenda. 

Early in its deliberations the Assem- 
bly set up a program committee, com- 
posed of experts from each of the 
member nations. This committee 
promptly accepted the primary recom- 
mendations of the Interim Commis- 
sion and gave top priority to four 
major areas for action—malaria, ma- 
ternal and child health, tuberculosis 
and venereal disease. From the wel- 
ter of other suggested activities 
brought before the Assembly, two ad- 
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—Dr. Eliot, associate chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
Federal Security Agency, was an alternate U. S. dele- 
gate and speaker at the World Health Assembly. Her 
last article for Survey Graphic (special issue on Food, 
March 1948), “The Need of the Children,” was the 
result of her experiences in Europe in 1947 as chief 
of the UN International Emergency 


ditional areas rose to a place of top 
priority—nutrition and environmental 
sanitation. 

In spite of the countries’ widely di- 
versified interests in special diseases 
and their own localized health con- 
ditions, agreement came promptly 
that the World Health Organization’ 
must focus its attention and resources 
on a few of the most urgent problems 
having known solutions and involv- 
ing large numbers of the world’s 
population. 


Mb acansa A WHOLLY PREVENTABLE DIs- 
ease given proper environment con- 
trol, kills sonae three million people 
throughout the world each year. It in- 
capacitates, often to a serious degree, 
some three hundred million more. 
Undoubtedly the world’s number one 
killer, malaria is also a vital factor in 
the critical world shortage of food. 
For these reasons it was given first 
place on the agenda of the program 
committee. The Assembly’s recom- 
mendations urged the es- 
tablishment of a compre- 
hensive WHO policy on 
malaria designed to assist 
governments improve and 
develop effective _ pro- 
grams based on the wid- 
est and most effective use 
of new methods of con- 
trol, such as use of 
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DDT; to promote measures to pro- 
tect countries against the introduction 
of mosquitoes carrying the malaria 
parasites; and to develop international 
epidemiological procedures. 

To develop WHO's work in ma- 
laria control, the Assembly recom- 
mended that the organization’s secre- 
tariat establish a malaria section; that 
an advisory committee of malaria ex- 
perts be appointed; and that a small 
number of demonstration control 
teams be formed with experts avail- 
able to advise and assist governments, 
on their request, in the development 
of control programs and the training 
of personnel. 

The Assembly recognized that if 
malaria is to be banished from the 
earth, WHO must take a leading part 
in extending throughout the world the 
use of new and effective measures of 
control, which have already been suc- 
cessfully demonstrated in many parts 
of the world. (See “Man Against 
Malaria and Vice Versa,” by Kath- 
ryn Close, Survey Graphic, July 1948.) 


N © ARGUMENT WAS NECESSARY TO 
convince the Assembly representatives 
that “the children of today represent 
the whole future of humanity” and 
that “maternal and child health is a 
problem of primary importance.” 
Attention was focused on the high 
incidence of preventable deaths among 
infants and mothers in large areas of 
the world; the effectiveness of avail- 
able techniques in reducing child 
mortality and in improving child 
health; the immediate and continuing 
need of scientific guidance in the use 
of protective foodstuffs for children; 
the high incidence among children of 
communicable and other preventable 


the widespread mental and 
emotional maladjustment and_ inse- 
curity in children and young people; 
the insufficient understanding and 
knowledge among parents and others 
of the causes of ill health and abnor- 
mal behavior; and the effects of eco- 
nomic and social. @kanges on chil- 
dren’s physical, mental, and emotional 
development. 

The objectives of the maternal and 
child health program, are “to assist 
governments in developing services 
and facilities that will assure adequate 
maternity care, the best possible 
chance of survival to infants, and, to 
all children, normal physical growth 
and development, mental and emo- 
tional health, and freedom from pre- 
ventable disease; to pool knowledge, 
acquire new facts, develop standards 
of care, and distribute information in 
respect of all relevant matters; and to 
cooperate with other agencies on joint 
undertakings which apply knowledge 
and techniques in the fields of social 
and biological sciences and of educa- 
tion to problems of maternity and 
childhood.” 

This is a broad and comprehensive 
mandate. If properly implemented it 
would make possible a vast improve- 
ment in the health and welfare of 
mothers and children in many lands. 
As a beginning, the Assembly recom- 
mended that a program of investiga- 
tion, study and assistance to govern- 
ments be initiated, that a section on 
maternal and child health be estab- 
lished as part of the WHO  secre- 
tariat, that an advisory committee of 
experts in maternal and child health 


be appointed, with a panel of cor- 


responding members, and that indi- 
vidual experts and teams of experts 
be employed as required. 


Svat THE ASSEMBLY RECOM- 
mended that studies be made on the 
causes and methods of reducing ma- 
ternal, infant, and childhood mor- 
bidity and mortality; the guidance and 
mental health of children; the social 
aspects of a maternal and child health 
program; and the facilities and per- 
sonnel needed to provide maternity 
care and health services for children, 
including hospital services. 

The program calls for making ex- 
perts available to governments to ad- 
vise on the administration of maternal 
and child health programs, experts 
on teams to demonstrate special serv- 
ices and to aid in training, and the 
granting of fellowships to students for 
post-graduate study. 

The Assembly recognized that the 
needs of children cannot be pigeon- 
holed into “health,” “welfare,” or 
“education,” and that a program of 
cooperation and joint action with 
other international organizations 
would be required if the program is 
to be effective. Therefore a Joint 
Committee on Health Policy was 
formed composed of the members of 
WHO's executive board and the ex- 
ecutive board of the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. This committee will have re- 
sponsibility for review and approval 
of all health projects initiated by 
UNICEF and for establishing opera- 
tion policies of such programs. 

Finally, the Assembly adopted a 
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special resolution on maternal and 
child health recommending that gov- 
ernments take, insofar as possible, 
whatever preventive, curative, legis- 
lative, social or other measures are 
necessary for the protection of the 
health of mothers and _ expectant 
mothers and for the welfare and up- 
bringing of children. 

The resolution called attention to: 
the protection of the health of ado- 
lescents and expectant and nursing 
mothers who are employed in gain- 
ful occupations and the prohibition of 
the gainful employment of children; 
the introduction of leave of absence 
from work for expectant and recent 
mothers with the continuation of ade- 
quate wages for the duration of leave; 
access to adequate home or hospital 
attendance for mothers during the 
birth of the child; the organization 
of non-government and government 
institutions where adequate medical 
consultation on pregnancy hygiene 
and on feeding, care, and upbringing 
of children can be made accessible to 
families. 


A eco AND VENEREAL DISEASE 
control were recognized by the As- 
sembly as diseases which are world- 
wide in distribution and amenable to 
control if the proper methods are in- 
stituted. Therefore its program com- 
mittee unanimously approved the con- 
trol recommendations of the Interim 
Commission. 'These included the es- 
tablishments of separate sections of the 
secretariat for tuberculosis and vener- 
eal disease control and the appoint- 
ment of expert committees in each 
field. . 
In addition to the Expert Commit- 
tee on Tuberculosis, a panel of ex- 
perts on BCG immunization was 
recommended. 'This is of particular 
importance because of the responsi- 
bility of WHO to advise the Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund on the tech- 
nical operation of its BCG immuniza- 
tion program. As in its recommenda- 


b “Assembly recommended 
iments take, insofar as pos- 


curative, legislative, 


ures, including tuberculin tests and 
mass X-ray examinations; and BCG 
vaccination free of charge when neces- 
sary; rehabilitation of patients; and 
extermination of tuberculous cattle. 

Venereal disease received similar at- 
tention, particularly in regard to the 
need for notification, for contact con- 
trol, for premarital and prenatal ex- 
aminations and serological tests, for 
standardization of diagnostic and 
treatment methods. A further reso- 
lution dealt with the abolition of the 
legal recognition of prostitution and 
the importance of social and economic 
measures in the fight against prosti- 
tution, including improvement of 
standards of living, reeducation, and 
rehabilitation. 


|B WHO GAVE THE GREEN LIGHT 
to broad action programs in four ma- 
jor health areas. In the preparation of 
the budget a substantial amount was 
earmarked for staff and travel costs 
which will not only permit studies 
and investigations but will also en- 
able the organization to give some as- 
sistance to governments on request in 
the form of advice from experts, 
demonstration teams, fellowships and 
other forms of advisory service. 

After deciding that environmental 
sanitation, including urban and rural 
hygiene, tropical hygiene and hous- 
ing, should also be given the top pri- 
ority, the Assembly recommended 
that at least one well-qualified sani- 
tary engineer be placed on the secre- 
tariat staff, and a small committee 
of experts be established to advise on 
the program. 


Nutrition was also given top prior- - 


ity for action. The Assembly recom- 


mended that the secretariat establish a 


section on nutrition which, among its 


other responsibilities, will act as liaison 
with the Food and Agriculture Or-~ 


measures 


ganization of the United Nations and 
a joint expert committe of WHO and 
FAO. 


sembly attention without making the 
top priority list for immediate action. 
In second place came public health 
administration, including nursing, 
health education, medical social work, 
hospital, clinic, and medical care ad- 


ministration; industrial hygiene; the — 


hygiene of seafarers. 

Parasitic and virus diseases made 
third and fourth places, respectively, 
in the priority list. Small nuclear 
committees of experts in these fields 
were recommended, with panels of 


Other health concerns received As- 


additional experts having specialized 


knowledge of specific diseases. 
member of the secretariat staff was 
proposed for each of these two 
groups. 

Mental health came fifth in order 
of priority with a recommendation 
for a nuclear committee of experts and 
at least one professional staff member. 
This would be in addition to what- 
ever activities might be initiated for 


mental health in the maternal and 


child health program. 

Through its Committee on Rela- 
tions, the Assembly studied proposals 
for cooperation with other parts of 
the United Nations organization, in- 


cluding the Economic and Social 


Council, and its several commissions 


One 
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and other specialized agencies such as — 


ILO, ICAO, FAO, UNESCO, and 
the Trusteeship Council; with the 


Y 


Office International d’ Hygiene Pub- — 


lique; and with non-government or- 
ganizations. Formal agreement was 


-reached providing for working ar- 


rangements with FAO, UNESCO, 


and ILO. Cooperation with other — 


specialized agencies will be developed 
at the secretariat level. A standing 


committee of WHO's executive board | 
will make recommendations with re- 
spect to the entry of any non-govern- 
mental organization into working re- 


lationship wih WHO. 
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Teach Them to Drive 


How to cut down our shameful record &f highway accidents which last year 


killed more than 33,000 men, women, and children, injured a million more. 


ID YOU EVER HEAR Pop TEACHING 

Mom how to drive? He’s not 
so hot a driver himself, but sure, he'll 
teach anybody—Mom and the kids, 
their friends, and all the relatives. 

“You shove over, Mom, and I'll 
teach you right now. It’s as easy as 
falling off a log. This knob here is 
the gear-shift. Let’s see, did I leave 
her in reverse? No, I guess she’s in 
neutral. Well, when the knob’s this 
way it’s high” (clink)—“that’s for 
when you're going fast.” (Clink- 
clank) “Now she’s in second—see? 
When you want to start ’er up—slow, 
of course—you put ’er in low, like 
this. (clank) 

“Now, put your right foot on the 
starter. Oh, I guess I shut off the 
ignition. Well, switch it on. Don’tcha 
even know where that is!” (snap) 
“Got your foot like I told you? The 
right foot.” (br-r-r-rrr) “See, the en- 
gine’s started. Gotcha left foot on the 
clutch? No, not that one, that’s the 
accelerator! I'll let out the hand 
brake for you. Now you're going. 
You're doing fine. 

“Now put her in second.” (scree- 
-e-auk) “No, second! Like this.” 
(clink-clank) “Watch that car com- 
ing! Keep over on your own side. 
Can’t you see that car behind you— 
in the mirror, see? I guess we better 
turn off on this side street. Slow her 
down. Put down the clutch—didn’t 
I tell yuh that half a dozen times? 
Slow ’er down—this is a dangerous 
corner. Look out for that ditch! You 
should’ve put your hand out to signal. 


Slow-er! Slower! Pull yer wheel 
round! Here... IJlemmee...x 
ole > dammit! It I 


hadn’t grabbed that brake you’d have 
crashed! Gosh, but 
‘women are stupid!” 

Poor Pop! in the first 
lesson he has_ broken 
nearly all the elementary 
rules of good teaching. 
And Mom hasn’t the © 
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foggiest idea what is meant by a gear- 
shift, a clutch, a brake, or an acceler- 
ator, and only a misty notion of what 
a driver is supposed to do with any 
of them. Pop means well, but if Mom 
is not a highway menace forever after, 
it will not be his fault. - 


WV ITH ONE EXCEPTION WHICH SHOULD 
live in history (“I dozed at the 
wheel!”) -drivers blame anything but 
themselves. They blame the car, the 
weather, the sun’s glare, the darkness, 
approaching headlights, their eyesight, 
their work, worries, wives, the car 
radio, the backseat driver, a hangover, 
the road, the other driver, the garage 
man, the pedestrian. But facts are 
stubborn things, and the fact is—90 
percent of all accidents are directly 
attributable to a driver. 

By and large, it should be said, 
Americans are the best drivers in the 
world. We ought to be. We have 
the best cars. We own seven tenths 
of all the cars in the world. We have 


the best and longest highways in the. 


world. We are good drivers as driv- 
ers go. But there was a toll of 33,700 


_ killed and over a million injured last 


year—forceful evidence that we are 
not good enough. The National 
Safety Council’s report says these ac- 
cidents are almost 100 percent un- 
necessary. Our highway accident rec- 
ord is a national shame. 

We had the skill and the energy to 
build the cars and the roads. Haven’t 
we the skill and energy to control this 
Frankenstein which we have made? 
Or shall we continue the “hit-and- 
miss” method—grant licenses to any- 
one who has the price and can pass a 
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—By a native of Canada, a former public school 
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studied, spoken, and written widely about this subject. 
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routine test, and score a million hits 
and no one knows how many lucky 
misses ? 

Amos E. Neyhart, administrative 
head of the Institute of Public Safety, 
Pennsylvania State College, and spark 
plug of the AAA Driver Training 
program, said recently, “The accident 
rate, bad enough before the war, is 
increasing. It is my conviction, after 
fifteen years of experience and ob- 
servation, that the solution is to be 
found in education.” For the past ten 
years the American Automobile As- 
sociation, through its branches in 
every state, has been carrying on an 
intensive campaign for traffic safety 
education. 

What do the experts mean when 
they say education is the only real so- 
lution? They mean that in a rapidly 
accelerating motor age all 140,000,000 
of us need educating. We are a na- 
tion on wheels; in these days, every 
adult should know how to drive a 
car. In pedestrian education, high- 
way engineering, traffic laws and their 
enforcement, we have made good 
progress and must continue to do so. 
But we have neglected one basic fac- 
tor in a rounded safety program: we 
have failed to educate the driver. Op- 
tional driver education in a few high 
schools here and there across the 
country is not enough. 


ne YEAR THE AAA IssUES A STATE- 
by-state progress report, optimistically 
headed “State Regulation of Safety 
Education in the United States.” 
While some states have made con- 
sistent progress, with results reflected 
in lowered accident records, the 1947 


report reveals that: 


1. In 32 states, there still 
is no law requiring the 
teaching of safety. 

2. In 22 states, the state 
board of education does not 
require the teaching of 
safety. 
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3. In 33 states, teacher - training in 
safety is not required. 

4. In only one state, New York, is 
there a law requiring all students of 
both public and private schools to take 
such instruction, though North Dakota 
requires all high school students to pass 
an examination in safe driving before 
graduation. 


ile: IS MEAGER PROGRESS FOR TEN 
years’ effort, and it shrinks with a 
closer look. Comparing it with the 
report for the previous year, we find 
no change except in the names of 
some of the school superintendents. 

One more look. Even when an 
adequate course is provided under 
specially trained teachers, only a 
single state—New York—makes it 
compulsory for all. A great many 
considerations—taste, need for credits, 
schedule, and so on—determine a stu- 
dent’s choice of optional courses. 
Frank W. Hubbard, director of the 
National Education Association’s Re- 
search Division, estimates that today 
only about 10,000 of our total of 6,- 
000,000 high school students are. get- 
ting driver education. 

Yet many a state syllabus makes a 
plausible showing. Complacently we 
say we are “educating our young peo- 


ple for living.” The sad truth is we 
are educating some 33,000 of them 
every year for premature and un- 
necessary dying. During the ten years 
since the AAA started its campaign, 
12,000,000 students have left high 
school who might have been trained 
to be good drivers. During that time, 
325,000 men, women, and children 
have been killed on our highways. 

Mr. Hubbard sent questionnaires to 
8,000 city and rural school superin- 
tendents. Of those who replied, 80 
percent offered no course in driver 
education. Only 441 school systems 
reported some such training. Reasons 
cited for failure to give driver educa- 
tion were: 


Rural City 


Lack of cats and other 

equipment ....- priee 62.9% 69.0% 
Lack of trained teachers.. 60.7 52.8 
Lack of public demand.. 44.7 40.3 
Curriculum too crowded.. 41.0 39.6 
Gost too high: « a.m 26.5 23.0 


But the facts are: 

The AAA supplies safe dual-con- 
trol cars for teaching purposes free to 
high schools which undertake ade- 
quate courses; it also provides free 
teacher-training. (For detailed infor- 
mation, write the AAA, Mills Build- 
ing, Pennsylvania Avenue and 17th 
Street, N. W., Washington 6 D. C.) 

Should school superintendents fol- 


low or help stimulate public de- 
mand? One I interviewed even went 
so tar as to say that driving courses 
should wait until the students request 
them! 


ake “CROWDED CURRICULUM’ EXPLAN- 
ation came in as a hardy perennial 
when the Three-R’s variety of edu- 
cation went out. But is it not part 
of a superintendent’s job to discard 


from time to time subject-matter ~ 


which becomes outmoded, and re- 
place it with knowledge that is more 
significant? As Arnold Bennett 
pointed out, we always find time to 
do the things we want to do. 


Similarly, we always find money to. 


do the things we want-to do. Last 


year, we in this country spent two ~ 


and a half times as much for liquor 
as for education; one out of every six 
drivers involved in fatal accidents, and 
one out of every four pedestrians 
killed, had been drinking. The Trav- 
elers’ Insurance Company estimated 
the cost of highway accidents last 
year at $2,500,000,000—more than the 
total cost of operating our entire pub- 
lic school system for the same period. 
Driver education in high schools 


would cost only a small fraction of 


that—about $31.40 per pupil, a total 
of $188,400,000 or about 7 percent of 
the highway accident cost. im 


A dead victim can’t learn that power uncontrolled is dangerous; these teen-agers in a guided group are learning in time 
: AAA; and Crozier Technical High School, Dallas, Texas 
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We always seem to forget that 
every accident involves a driver. A 
good driver often can avoid accidents 
when a pedestrian is to blame, and 
even when there is a mechanical 
failure. If a driver is found guilty 
we fine him or put him in jail, but 
that does not make him a good 
driver. What does make a driver a 
capable driver? When and how 
should we train him? 

To answer these questions, the 
AAA got together experts from all 
over the nation: psychologists, engi- 
neers, educators, sociologists, special- 
ists in optics, acoustics, physics, physi- 
ology, and other pertinent sciences. 
They jointly produced the five illus- 
trated texts of the “Sportsmanlike 
Driving Series,” providing a com- 
prehensive course, which is supplied 
below cost—a notable public service. 

“We must educate the driver,” say 
these experts, “before we let him drive 
at all.” The psychological moment 
for this is the time when he most 
wants to learn, that is, just before he 
reaches driving age. The usual age 
for granting a driver’s license is six- 
teen. (It is younger in eleven states, 
older in seven and in the District of 
Columbia.) Sixteen is also the usual 
school-leaving age. Finally, it is the 
one time when we can give young 
people efficient and economical class 
instruction—and require them to take 
it. If we really want good drivers, 
the method is clear: a required course 
in every public high school for every 


student, which he must complete the. 


year he reaches his state’s age for a 
driver’s license. 


A COURSE-IN SAFE DRIVING HAS TWO 
parts: classroom instruction and road 
practice. The first requires a mini- 
mum of thirty-six hours of classroom 
work plus street observation projects, 
spread over about one school year. 
The second requires ten hours’ be- 
hind-the-wheel instruction, spread 
over about two months, using dual- 
control cars in practice-driving areas. 


With the permission of state author- 


‘the ‘value of this training, and accept © 
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ities, the road practice, including va- 
rious physical and driving tests, could 
be given during summer holidays. 
This would save school time. Police 
motor-vehicle departments are alert to 


the AAA Sportsmanlike Driving Cer- 


tificate in lieu of their own drivers’ 
tests. "s 


As to the results of training, the 
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evidence is overwhelming. In Rhode 
Island the driving record of 1,027 
trained high school boys and girls 
over a three year period showed an 
absolutely clean slate. Surveys have 
been made in New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Cleveland and elsewhere. Al- 
ways the testimony ig the same: driver 
education cuts the accident rate. 

With the need for safer driving so 
clear, a current proposal is to have 
parents “co-operate” in driver educa- 
tion by doing the teaching themselves. 
This is scarcely less impractical than 
to ask parents to “co-operate” with 
dentists and doctors by filling their 
children’s teeth or operating on them 
for appendicitis. Teaching is a pro- 
fession, which requires years of train- 
ing in applied psychology, in meth- 
ods, and in self-control. Teachers deal 
with minds and emotions and theirs 
is one of the most delicate jobs. 


Bee KNOW THAT MECHANICAL 
skill in handling a car is least impor- 
tant of the seven qualifications of a 
good driver—attitude, mental fitness, 
knowledge, judgment, skills, habits, 
physical fitness. But foremost among 
the seven is mental attitude. Of all 
the accidents attributable to the 
driver, 80 percent are caused by 
wrong mental attitudes, that is, de- 
fects of character. These are not to 
be eradicated overnight, nor by ama- 
teurs. ; 

The best cooperation parents can 
offer in this situation is to insist upon 
immediate, compulsory, uniform, na- 
tionwide driver education for every 
student, with adequate equipment and 
specially trained teachers. 

The high schools, senior and junior, 
will take care of most of the teen- 


age drivers before they acquire bad. 


driving habits, or are eligible for first 
licenses. The usual age for entering 
junior high school is twelve. In most 
states most of the pupils remain in 
scheol until they are sixteen. Some- 
where between these two ages, a 
driver-training course should be. pro- 
vided and required. It will be more 
difficult to teach the old dogs new 
tricks. But there is no reason why 
this program should not be expanded, 
through evening and summer schools, 
to include all persons applying for 
first licenses or renewals. 

Once started, the scheme would be 
increasingly effective. Thus, in imag- 
ination, let us line up our 60,000,000 
licensed drivers according to age, six- 


teen-year-olds at the left, over-sixty- 
fivers at the right. Every year about 
half a million oldsters at the right 
drop out, along with members of 
those accident-prone groups, the show- 
offs, the speed fiends, the road-hogs, 
and the alcohol addicts. Every year 
about 1,200,000 trained drivers from 
our high schools would get into line 
at the left. Think how the quality of 
that line would improve! 

With uniform driver education re- 
quired of every high school student 
in the U.S.A., with road training re- 
quired by law for every first license 
and, if tests show the need for it, for 
every renewal, in one decade we could 
reduce the traffic accident problem to 
reasonable proportions—and go on re- 
ducing it. 

The first step is to get enough 
teachers trained—one for each 3,000 
pupils. Experienced teachers, given 
this additional training, can serve as 
instructors for others. During the 
teacher training phase, principals can 
adjust curricula, requirements, and 
credits; parent-teacher associations 
provide for cars, and persuade city 
authorities to construct or set aside 
a practice area (this in itself will re- 
duce accidents by keeping learners off 
the streets). At the next session, 
every state legislature which has not 
yet done so can make driver educa- 
tion compulsory, and permit the 
granting of licenses to trained driv- 
ers only. 


i linaee IS A GRAVER ASPECT TO THIS 
matter, which we ignore at our peril. 
Some psychiatrists hold that we Amer- 
icans take a perverse pride in our ac- 
cident record, as a symbol of speed 
and “nerve.” They also hold that 
love of power is in fact a national 
trait, and a dangerous one. 

These same uncontrolled urges that 
deal out death on highways cause 
other—and even more devastating— 
kinds of disaster. We have not solved 
the accident problem in fifty years. 
We have never tamed the power-lust. 
Driver education is the one course in 
all our educational program which af- 
fords an opportunity to teach the stu- 
dents at an impressionable age to con- 
trol themselves when in control of 
power. Thus, the plan proposed here 
promises by-products of far reaching 
importance. And for the immediate 
problem—the appalling toll of high- 
way accidents—there is one final so- 
lution: teach them to drive. 
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Berlin’s Woman Mayor 


RUTH WEILAND 


A month ago the New York Times carried a story from Berlin, by 
Edward A. Morrow, about the split of the Berlin police force into two 
factions. A subhead read: “Woman Mayor Chides Russian.” Acting 
Mayor Frau Louise Schroeder had rejected a Soviet order to reinstate 
Communist Paul Markgraf as police chief, after he had been suspended 
by the City Assembly. The rest of the incident was full of that confu- 
sion that reigns in Berlin today. But the appealing note was Frau 
Schroeder—a woman who refuses to be pushed around. 

Since, in these troubled times, people who resist pushing around prob- 
ably stand for what there is of courage and integrity, Survey Graphic is 
happy to publish this firsthand sketch of Frau Schroeder. Frau Dr. 
Weiland’s friendship for Frau Schroeder goes back to the days of the 
Weimar Republic, when the author was a young leader in public and 
private welfare, They shared in hazardous experiences throughout the 
Nazi ordeal. Ruth Weiland became a British subject last year through 
her marriage to John H. Freeman, Berlin correspondent of the London 


Times. 
& 


p= OLD ROYAL BERLIN BETWEEN 
the churches of St. Nicolai, St. 
Maria, the imperial castle on the 
Spree, and that fateful street, Unter 
den Linden is now dust and ashes. 
Only ruins are left of that mad re- 
gime, the Third Reich. But mem- 
ories of the republic that antedated 
Hitler’s putsch still live—particularly 
among those persons who between 
1919 and 1933, took part in the efforts 
to establish a democratic foundation 
for the German state. Unfortunately 
only a few of them are left—but these 
have become reactivated with energy 
and hope. After years of continued 
persecution, humiliation, and poverty 
during the Hitler regime, they have 
now come into their own and are 
once more in responsible public posi- 


__ tions, where they are trying with the 
_ strength still left them to apply for 


ood of their country, their 
edge, experience, and conviction 


socialist law. 


tona, near Hamburg, and had six 
other children. His family were pro- 
letarians, her mother of peasant stock. 
Louise, an intelligent girl, went to a 
common school and then to a com- 
mercial college. Later, while holding 
a position in an insurance company, 
she took courses in dramatics with 
three of her co-workers who intended 
to go on the stage. 
“Nothing we learn is in vain,” she 
said recently with a smile. “I never 
thought how important this knowl- 
edge of speaking would become for 
me later in public life.” . 


y 


WV HEN Louis— SCHROEDER JOINED 


the Social Democrat party she fol=- 


lowed a family tradition. Her father 
had long been an active Social Demo- 
crat, persecuted under Bismack’s anti- 


As she grew up, Louise studied 
social and political problems and was 


_ When news came that their sons | 


newspaper in Berlin, refers to the — 


city’s first official as “our Louise.” 
Speaking of the old days of the Wei- 
mar Republic, he told this reporter: 
“At that time, our Louise was an 
unknown representative, but from the 
very beginning the House was ready 
to listen to her, and the servants of 


the Reichstag always stood about and — 


listened too. Her special political in- 


terest, then, was the fate-of the work- — 
ing woman, for whom she asked reas- _ 
onable working hours, protection dur- — 


ing pregnancy and illness, and ade- 
quate wages. In 1925 a meeting of 
the Interparliamentary Union took 
her to the United States. She still 
talks of her experiences in New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, and Washington.” 


After the fateful appointment of | 


Hitler as Chancellor, on January 30, 
1933, Louise Schroeder had to appear 


i 


at the police station twice a day, al--— 


though she lived quietly with her 


mother in Altona. She tried many — 


ways to earn a living. She opened a 


small bakery in the Louisenstrasse in 
Hamburg, and slept in the tiny back 


room; but since she refused to put up — 
a picture of Hitler in her show win- 


Hakenkreuz flag, the Hitler Youth 
smashed her windows. 


dow on his birthday and to display a 


ne 


After that, her customers were 


afraid to buy her bread. So she re- 


e 


turned to Berlin and was employed — 
by a courageous building firm to take — 
care of foreign women workers. As 


an additional responsibility she had to’ 
inform the mothers and wives of t 


employes and workmen of the 


husbands had fallen in battles ae 


ble after a direct hit. “She weighed 
80 pounds” he said. “My wife and I 
took her home, but we had no win- 
dows, no stove, no water in our 
house. 

“But after the capitulation Louise 
revived quickly, and today, the Ber- 
liners are already singing ‘Our Louise 
did you meet her? There’s none to 
beat her.’ Or: ‘Berliner bear, Give 
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Tante Louise your paw’. 


fae SCHROEDER RESUMED PUBLIC LIFE 
in 1945 soon after the downfall of the 
Nazi regime, becoming at first deputy 
chairman of the Women’s Committee 
of the Social-Democrat Party. In this 
position she organized and obtained 
material for sewing centers, school 
dinners, and youth hostels; she super- 
vised the welfare of returning evacu- 
ees, the care of the aged and infirm, 
the operation of special children’s pro- 
grams, and the provision of emer- 
gency hospital accommodations. 

She was later elected one of the 
three deputy mayors, or burgermeist- 
ers of Berlin, and thus became the 
first woman in Berlin’s history to hold 
such a post. On May 8, 1947, she was 
elected acting lord mayor, or tempor- 
ary oberburgermeister, following the 
resignation in April of Otto Ostrow- 
ski. She was then sixty years old. 

Today Louise Schroeder is chief 
mayor of Berlin, because the Russians 
have refused to confirm the elected 
candidate, a man proposed by the So- 
cial Democrats. The deadlock has 
transformed her temporary position 
into a permanent one. The inhabi- 
tants of Berlin are not sad about this. 
No matter what their political affilia- 
tions, they recognize her strenuous ef- 
forts to improve conditions. They ap- 
preciate the energy she has put into 
securing food, coal and electricity for 
them, maintaining local transporta- 
tion, establishing warming halls, en- 
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-Oberburgermeister Louise Schroeder, of whom Berliners 
sing — “Our Louise... there’s none to beat her.” 


couraging opera and other cultural ac- 
tivities —in brief, reinvigorating the 
life of the Berlin people. 

Frau Schroeder believes that the 
future of Germany depends on both 
material and spiritual help from the 
Allied Powers—with a good propor- 
tion of self-help. 

“Leave us our industries,” she has 
exclaimed, “and leave us our capable 


men to run them and to put us on 
our feet again!” 

She believes that women must take 
a more vigorous part in public life. In 
her own life—which has successfully 
blended marriage and political activity 
—she has demonstrated the hope 
which a woman’s courage, leadership, 
and intelligence can bring to a de- 
spairing people. 
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LETTERS and LIFE 


Nature Can Write on the Wall 


66 oaD TO SuRvIVAL” By WILLIAM 
Vogt (Sloane Associates, $4) 
is a book that every reader of 

Survey Graphic would do well to buy, 

read, and lend around. It is strong 

medicine, good for people who have the 
nerve to face the hard facts of life. 

The future of the human race, if it 
survives the atom and the great reli- 
gious conflict between democracy and 
the police state, will in the long run be 
limited by the physical resources of the 
world on one side, and our ability to 
handle them on the other. Given peace 
and at last an end of serious totalitarian 
dangers, some number of human beings 
cam hope to live on this planet in pros- 
perity and comfort, with a surplus in- 
come large enough to pay for science, 
education, health, and all civilized serv- 
ices. 

How many people will be able to live 
in a civilized world at a decent living 
standard, from the year 2050 on, cannot 
now be predicted, and in the long run, 
of course, it doesn’t matter. Only those 
who exist have rights or needs: half a 
billion people enjoying what they re- 
gard as a good life would seem, to a 
sensible mind, far happier than three 
billion people half starved. There need 
be no tears for the surplus two and 
one half billion people, provided they 
never get born. 

But in the meantime, if we of the 
Western world are to have hopes of a 
better world to come, we must not jump 
to Beulahland across a bridge of dreains. 
As the world stands now, every contin- 
ent is washing away and blowing away, 
under the trampling feet of too many 
cattle and the brutal cutting of plows 
where plows ought not to go. There 
are too many people for the amount of 
land, with the poverty and ignorance 
that come from being too many. Some 
of the nutrition experts say that the land 
can well support many billions of peo- 
ple, if treated with scientific care, and 
that with proper organization every- 
one can have his pint of milk. It is 
high time for the land conservation men, 
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DAVID CUSHMAN COYLE 


who have long been chafing under 
these assertions, to have their say. 

Essentially, the argument depends’ on 
how many dimensions are taken into 
account. If scientific methods could be 
used on the scanty agricultural lands of 
South America and Africa, under the 
law of Britain that an incompetent 
farmer may not keep his farm, no doubt 
the soil could be saved, and more food 
could, in time, be had. What is missing 
is the time dimension. William Vogt 
thinks that, with supreme effort, the 
farmers of Venezuela might be taught 
how to treat the land in perhaps forty 
years. Meanwhile, the rivers are full 
of mud, the science of Venezuelan soils, 
climate, and plant species has not yet 
been developed, and the people are still 
increasing in numbers. 


Sr IT IS IN MOST OF THE WORLD. AND 
panting along fifty or a hundred years 
behind science are the education, politi- 
cal wisdom, and surplus income by 
which it might have been used. The 
curves in the time dimension, of mouths 
to feed and soil to feed them, do not 
grow closer, they separate. Something 
has to break before a now overgrown 
population, greatly reduced in numbers 
and having a vastly increased respect for 
the laws of nature, can have the surplus 
income and the wisdom necessary for a 
balanced civilized life. 

In the United—States, with perhaps 
only thirty or forty million too many 
people for our resource base, with the 
largest surplus income above bare neces- 
sities in the world, and one of the high- 
est levels of education, nothing could be 
plainer than our political unintelligence 
in dealing with our resources. Even 
now, the western cattlemen dare to hope 
for a chance to destroy the public lands, 
if the 81st Congress is not better than 
the 80th. 

There may be hope for a sound civi- 
lization in the future, but only for as 
many people as can live on what is left 


after this great age of destruction. The 


sooner we start thinking, the less catas- 
trophic will be the necessary transition. 
“Road to Survival” is a good stimulus 
to realistic thought. 


oh: FACT SEEMS TO BE THAT, IN MANY 
parts of the world, the effect of Western 
culture on native populations*is to throw 
them into a Malthusian expansion. Not 
only do they increase at a terrifying 
rate, but they press on the land in such 
a way as to turn it into a desert. West- 
ern civilization has two underlying pur- 
poses, to which, however, our people are 
all too slow to sacrifice lesser comforts. 
One is the development of free insti- 
tutions, the other is the use of science 
to reduce human suffering and raise the 
standard of living. Such objectives de- 
mand of us that we respect the laws of 
nature and of human nature, paying 
whatever price is necessary to create 
conditions in which liberty and _pros- 
perity will be possible. The area of 
the world in which we can operate at 
all may be less extensive than we have 
thought. 

Excessive birthrates in the end lead 
to excessive poverty and ignorance, in 
which democratic forms of government 
cannot easily function. Communism is 
the natural disease of outraged human 
nature; and communism, with its realis- 
tic ability to kill off surplus populations 
according to plan, may have to be the 
answer in more countries than we like 
to think. If, on the other hand, West- 
ern culture is going to use birth control 
instead of mass extermination, it is high 


time to be getting at it. At best, we 


must face some difficult situations, the 
cure for which will strain our resources, 
both physical and intellectual. 


__ To salvage the areas that will consti- 


tute our sphere of influence during the 
stage of competition between democracy 
and communism, according to Mr. 
Vogt, it seems that the West must 
abandon the religious objections to birth- 
control, and for the present must also 
refrain from disease control in crowded 
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populations. Material help from the 
richer countries must be fitted to the 
need of the poorer area, not for fewer 
deaths but for fewer births and better 
knowledge of how to conserve resources. 
This is a tough doctrine, but nature has 
no mercy on naive mistakes. Those 
who are born teo many, must die by 
war, starvation, or disease, unless they 
go Communist and are killed; of these, 
disease may be the best choice, until 
we are ready to prevent their being 
born. If not disease, which of the other 
alternatives are we prepared to suggest? 


THE CONSTITUTIONS OF THE 
AMERICAS (as of Jan. 1, 1948), edi- 
tor-in-chief Russell H, Fitzgibbon, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, $10, 


Samuel Guy Inman 


HILE CONDUCTING NIGHT CLASSES 
in The Peoples Institute in Mex- 
ico during the regime of Porfirio Diaz, I 
amnounced a class on the national con- 
stitution. I was quietly informed by 
Don Porfirio’s representative that the 
constitution was for exhibition, not for 
discussion. So were most constitutions 
in the southern republics in earlier days. 
Indeed it was as hard for a citizen to 
get hold of a copy of the nation’s charter 
as it was for the early Christian to se- 
cure a copy of the Holy Scriptures. 

But today this is not the case—even 
for readers of English. In “The Consti- 
tutions of the Americas,” edited by Rus- 
sell H. Fitzgibbon of the University of 
‘California, the charters of the twenty 
Latin American republics as well as 
those of the United States and Canada 
are for the first time made available in 
one excellent volume. The book also 
contains an historical introduction of 
great value. Most of the constitutions 
have been written in the last two de- 
cades. The American reader will be 
surprised by the emphasis they place on 
the duty of the governments to aid the 
family, to provide work for all citizens, 
to protect organized labor, and to fur- 
nish health insurance and old age pen- 
siens to all people. 

One of the reasons Latin American 
countries have had so many revolutions 
is that they made the error at the be- 
ginning of their national life of copying 
the constitution of the United States. 
Since that was entirely unsuited to their 
conditions, their rulers continually oscil- 
lated between too much and too little 
power. Beginning with the Mexican 
effort in 1917, but principally during 
the last decade, most of the southern 
countries have written shore realistic 
charters and are therefore gradually 
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working out of the revolutionary habit. 
More important to poverty stricken 
people like our southern neighbors than 
the right to vote is the right to eat. 
And voting can be intelligently exer- 
cised only after illiteracy is conquered. 

The constitution of Urugay, adopted 
in 1917, the same year as Mexico’s, set 
the pace for social concern. “Family 
welfare, its foundation, preservation, en- 
joyment, and transmission, shall be the 
purpose of special protective legislation” 
declares article 48. This article states 
specifically that “Parents shall have the 
same obligation toward children born 
out of wedlock as toward those born in 
marriage.” 

The same article makes another ef- 
fort to insure detailed family justice by 
declaring that “The law shall provide 
that juvenile delinquency be submitted 
to a special system in which women 
shall have participation.” 

All but five American constitutions— 
these of the United States, Argentina, 
Chile, Dominican Republic, and Haiti— 
provide detailed protection for the fam- 
ily. The Argentine document is the 
oldest in Latin America, having been 
written in 1853 and copied almost com- 
pletely from the United States document. 
A future revision under Peron to in- 
clude social elements would not be sur- 
prising. 

Specific provisions for the right of 
labor to organize, to enjoy the eight 
hour day, minimum wage, vacations 
with pay, right to strike, and other 
protections, are usually written out in 
modern constitutions. The long three- 
page article, No. 133, in the Mexican 
constitution, which spells 
out all these rights, is so 
popular that a street in 
Mexico City is named 
“Article 133 of the Con- 


stitution.” 

This book demon- 
strates that Latin con- 
ceptions of a nation’s 


charter differ from the 
Anglo Saxon. In Latin 
America, a constitution is 
often an expression of the 
platform of the party in 
power, and is subject to 
frequent changes, rather 
than a short declaration 
of principles as the basis for constantly 
changing laws. If an old abusive re- 
gime is replaced by reform revolutionary 
government, the latter feels that it must 
promise, in a fundamental document, 
what it proposes to do for the people. 
Whether it actually carries out these 


promises 1s another matter. But at least 
the Latin wants his ideals set down in 
writing so he can keep shooting at the 
mark. 

This is a heavy volume, both in bulk 
and reading. It will, however be of 
real interest to students of social prob- 
lems and indispensable to specialists in 
government. 


DECENTRALIZE FOR LIBERTY, by 
Thomas Hewes, Dutton, $3, 


Alpheus Thomas Mason 


PNG eet DEAL BOOKS HAVE FOL- 
lowed a strange checkered course. 
When the “Roosevelt Era” was young, 
it was enough for the opposition to 
gasp, deplore, and wait anxiously for 
the deluge sure to come unless the coun- 
try promptly reversed the collectivist 
course which wolfish New Dealers had 
charted for it. Books by Rouel E. Des- 
vernine, erstwhile vice-president of the 
American Liberty League, Herbert 
Hoover, Edgar M. Queeny, Isabelle Pat- 
terson, Henry M. Wriston and others, 
followed this pattern. But all these apol- 
ogists for economic privilege and power 
proved ineffective, so in 1940 Albert J. 
Nock offered a fresh edition of Her- 
bert Spencer’s nineteen century classic, 
“Man Versus the State,” with confidence 
that it would be of greater service to 
the citizen in breaking the paralyzing 
grip of New Deal Statism “than any 
other single work that could be put be- 
fore him.” 

In 1944, rabid anti-New Dealers (still 
in search of a more convincing creed to 
scotch ever-growing statism) practically 
adopted F. A. Hayek’s 
“Road to Serfdom” as 
their own. Here was the 
answer to the New Deal 
and all its works. To the 
Austrian economist, not 
only America but the en- 
tire Western world had 
abandoned freedom’s road 
long before the 1930's, 
and embarked on policies 
that lead inevitably to 
Fascism. 

The book under re- 
view, by a Connecticut 
Yankee lawyer and _for- 
mer Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury and special assistant to 
Cordell Hull, is written in the spirit of 
Spencer and Hayek. Mr. Hewes holds 
that erosion of liberty’s foundations did 
not begin in 1932. Personal economic 
security was on its way out from 1865, 
So began “the era of the Easy Deal.” 
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THE LIFE STORY OF A 
GREAT NEGRO EDUCATOR 


“One ot the most inspiring books 
about the Negro that I have read in 
many months,” said Harry Hansen 
in the New York World-Telegram, 
and continued: “John Hope, with 
white skin, did not impersonate a 
Negro. He simply accepted the fact 
that he was one and dedicated his 
Maybe that is why 


instead of mobbing his house, At- 


life to education. 


lanta esteemed him as President of 
Morehouse College and later of At- 
lanta University.” “A beautiful job 
of understanding and portraying this 
significant American.” — New York 
Herald Tribune. $5.00 


THE STORY OF 


JOHN HOPE 
By Ridgely Torrence 


A PLAN FOR FIGHTING 
RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


R. M. Maclver, distinguished sociolo- 
gist and author of The Web of 
Government, sets forth the first syste- 
matic program for combatting dis- 
crimination, based on a_ thorough 
study of all previous work in the 
field. He analyzes dispassionately the 
causes and effects of discrimination, 
then proposes the over-all strategy 
and special tactics of a campaign 
against it. Every reader of this book 
will find “his understanding deepened 
by it and any sense of his own 
futility considerably dispelled.” — 
Edward B. Orr. $4.00 


THE MORE 
PERFECT UNION 
By RY M. Maclver 


MACMILLAN 


>. halieet Pe ie 


Hewes is enamored of those solid Ameri- 
can virtues — individual freedom, indi- 
vidual enterprise and_ self-dependence. 
The author casts a nostalgic eye back- 
ward to the society of Jefferson’s dream 
—agrarian individualism, economic in- 
dependence, and self-sufficiency. He de- 
plores the new era of concentrated eco- 
nomic power, of concentrated govern- 
ment, concentrated industry. 

Mr. Hewes 1s moved to speak out 
because he finds the dominant thinking 
at the moment suggests only a fatal, 
“ever-increasing government interfer- 
ence... . Taxing, spending, and more 
regulation are urged as the only means 
of escaping disaster.” He is certain that 
such effort will not revive the national 
body, “really sick” since 1929. 

What, then, is the cure? “If over- 
concentration is the trouble, deconcen- 
tration is the remedy,” the author re- 
plies. “The most practical thing for in- 
dividual members of our society to do 
is to attack personally, as well as by 
cooperative action, at the source, the 
causes—economic, political, physical, and 
moral—and at the same time to en- 
deavor to isolate themselves as far as 
may be from their impact” (author’s 
italics). To implement this “simple pol- 
icy of decentralization” the author ad- 
vocates enactment of a federal statute 
making it a national policy to establish 
and enforce the free market in inter- 
state and international trade. Another 
statute would reduce concentration of 
financial power by forbidding corpora- 
tions to engage in more than one type 
of busines. Stock ownership in compet- 
ing corporations and interlocking direc- 
torates would also be outlawed. 

Political decentralization would be 
achieved by keeping national power to 
a minimum. The Departments of Agri- 
culture, Commerce, Interior, and Labor 
would be eliminated on the score that 
they serve only special interest groups. 
A newly created Department of Eco- 
nomics would handle the essential ad- 
ministrative functions of the purged de- 


partments and include the regulative 


agencies necessary to maintain a “free 
market.” Another new department, the 
Economic Court, would enforce the 
plan. 

One may share Mr. Hewes’ devotion 
to eighteen century Jeffersonian virtues 
and still wonder whether his vision of 
a “decentralized America . . . of self- 
reliant human beings and very little 
government” is not hopelessly utopian. 
For better or worse, the machine ended 
all that, as Jefferson himself conceded 
in 1816. Today, we have to face the fact 
that our growing economic dependence 
and interdependence cut us off from 
Locke’s and Jefferson’s simple Eden of 
innate rights of man and compel us to 
go forward to a new order where in- 
dividual rights and social relations are 
safeguarded and harmonized by the aid 
of politically responsible government. 


EIGHTH GRAPHIC ARTS PRODUC. 
TION YEARBOOK. Colton Press, $15. 


Kathleen Sproul 


Ee HUNDRED AND NINETY-FOUR PAGES 
are a lot of pages, and make this hand- 
some volume certainly not a pocket 
primer. But if one has a solid desk to 


put it on, a solid and full education on , 


the Graphic Arts should result. As a 
delight to the eye with its excellent color 
illustrations, as well as black and white, 
and the concrete lesson in typography 
furnished by its skillful use, for a quick 
run through, or as a much-used refer- 
ence book for anyone who has any con- 
nection at all with photography, engrav- 
ing, printing and so on, here is a thor- 
oughly useful book. 

Articles by authorities in their various 
fields, concisely done, with full illustra- 
tion of graphic points are conveniently 
grouped in eight sections, separated by 
a device called the Thumb-dex, an ar- 
rangement of tabs that are a part of the 
page until pushed down and _ folded 
under, when they become attractive pro- 
trusions for quick reference. 

The theme of this year’s book—one 
is published annually—is color, the fore- 
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word states. Certainly there have been 
amazing developments in that depart- 
ment of printing’and engraving. (But 
except for the wealthier advertisers, one 
does not see too much general use of 
the developments. Is it because they 
are still too expensive? Or not widely 
enough known?) It would make news, 
perhaps, if some of the more exciting 
graphic arts devices could also be 
brought within the means of the less 
moneyed publishers. 

Certain of the quotations from various 
sections make good thinking. “Printing 
is a ballet in action.” “Printing is a 
train. It is a train of thought that lives 
from generation to generation. It is a 
train on which are loaded all the records 
of progress in human affairs from the 
first cave man’s drawings to the latest 
full-color web perfecting presses.” Our 
own favorite is “Art, architecture and 
printing are one because all are magnifi- 
cent necessities. There’s a symbolic one- 
ness in the circular perfection of stone 
carved into lace, rose mosaics cut from 
glass, or fine lines engraved on steel. 
Their beauty is revealed to us, hundreds 
of years and thousands of miles away 
through the printed page.” 


DARK GLORY—A Picture of the Church 
Among Negroes in the Rural South, by 
ma V, Richardson, Friendship Press, 

2. 


Liston Pope 


\¢ HEN ASKED BY Dr. RICHARDSON 
about his role as minister of a rural 
church in Calhoun County, South Caro- 
lina, a Negro minister answered that 
his conception of it was to “get out 
from down there just as fast as I can.” 
Facts presented in this volume, which 


is the first full length study of the rural. 


Negro church, cause one to wonder why 
a similar reaction has not been prac- 
tically universal. As chaplain at Tuske- 
gee Institute for the last fourteen years, 
Dr. Richardson has drawn on a wealth 
of first hand experience to present a 
balanced and objective picture of the 


church among rural Negroes in the 


South, and the result amounts to a quiet 
but powerful indictment of the entire 
Christian Church. 


More specifically, the author has 


studied 130 rural Negro churches in 


great detail, and his conclusions are 
documented statistically at every sig- 
nificant point. These churches are all 
located in four counties—one each in 
South Carolina, Albama, Arkansas, and 
Virginia—and the contrasts between the 


counties afford an opportunity to study 
the effect of the social environment on 
the religious institution. For example, 
the percentage of Negroes in the popu- 
lation varies as between the counties 
from 31.3 to 73.8, and the educational 
expenditure per Negro pupil varies from 
$10 to $68. 

The rural Negro ehirch is depicted 
as woefully inadequate in physical 
equipment, financial resources, religious 
education, community leadership, and 
nearly every other respect, with a few 
remarkable exceptions. Poverty, illiter- 
acy, and segregation play crucial roles 
in producing and perpetuating this in- 
adequacy, but the author focuses atten- 
tion more directly on the inadequate 
training of the ministry and on the fact 
that the minister in most cases is not a 
resident of his parish community. As 
director since June 1946, of an exten- 
sive new program for the training of 
the Negro rural ministry, under the 
sponsorship of the Phelps-Stokes Fund 
and the Home Missions Council, Dr. 
Richardson himself is helping to change 
the fact that less than 10 percent of the 
Negro rural ministers have had profes- 
sional training. 

This book is probably misnamed; in 
view of its relentless exposure of the 
deficiencies of the rural Negro church, 
it might better be titled, “Dark Story.” 
But a certain glory shines through its 
hard statistics: the glory of an impov- 
erished and abused people trying to 
keep meaning in life through the one 
institution that is their own. Dr. Rich- 
ardson has looked on the struggle with 
great sympathy as well as sociological 
competence, and his report provides a 
chart for the future as well as an analy- 
sis of the unhappy present situation. 


MUTUAL SURVIVAL — The Goal of 
Unions and Management, by E, Wight 
Bakke. Harper. $1.50." 


‘Meyer Bernstein 


E. Wicut BAKKE’ VOLUME MIGHT 
well be titled, ‘“Mutual Survival 
Through Mutual Understanding,” for 
that is the end toward which it leads. 
In this small book—it contains only 
82 pages—the author seeks to uncover 
the thought processes and prejudices of 
both management and labor. He did 
this by interviewing sixty persons from 
each side of the collective bargaining 
table. Making no effort to judge, in- 
vestigate, or criticize, he limits himself 
to quoting (or paraphrasing) the state- 
ments that were made to him, and then 
analyzing and rearranging them in a 
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Bocause 
she has something 
new fo tell 


Bocause 
she offers practical 
guidance 


Bocause 
she writes in clear, 
non-technical language 


Karen 
Horney s 


books helps people 
solve their problems 


NEW WAYS IN 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 


A critical examination and te- 
valuation of the theory and prac- 
tice of psychoanalysis. 

9th Printing. $3.50 


SELF-ANALYSIS 


“Fresh illustration of the rich pos- 
sibilities of a wide and thorough 
self-inspection.”’—American Journal 
of Psychology. 

: 6th Printing. $3.50 


THE NEUROTIC 
PERSONALITY 
OF OUR TIME 


A detailed analysis of the neurotic 
personality. “A genuine contribu- 
tion to the study of inter-personal 
relations.”—American Journal of 


Psychiatry. 


12th Printing. $3.50 


OUR INNER 
CONFLICTS 


A Constructive Theory 
of Neurosis 
How to resolve conflicts by chang- 
ing the conditions within the per- 
sonality that causes neuroses. “De- 
‘veloped with skill and extra- 
ordinary compactness.” — N. 


Times. 
4th Printing. $3.50 


At all bookstores 


ite for free descriptive catalog of 
Ma * Norton Books on Psychiatry. 


W. W. NORTON & CO. 
101 Fifth Ave., New York 


; hours, : and Nake conditions. He does 
no 1s how to separate the good | 


The Pros and 
Cons of 


THE 
IMMIGRATION 


PROBLEM 


PETERS 254 p. 


How many of the world’s unfor- 
tunates can we—should we—ab- 
sorb? 


This book presents in detail the 
expressed opinions of authorities 

but they differ widely. In- 
cluded are Louis Adamic, Adolf 
A. Berle, William Green, Stanley 
High, Herbert Lehman, George 
S. Marshall, Richard J. Walsh 
and more than forty others. 


The Immigration Problem is a 
social responsibility that must be 
faced for some time. The book 
clearly indicates that there are 
two sides and in addition outlines 
past and present policies. 


The postpaid price is $1.25 with 
full return privileges. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Ave., N. Y. 52 


SYCHIATRY 
SYCHOLOGY 
Send for free list 


BASIC BOOKS 


147 Christopher St., N. Y. C. 


Pércsarey 


balanced and coherent manner. 

By this simple technique, Mr. Bakke 
has managed to produce a work of con- 
siderable value to people engaged in 
the business of negotiating and admin- 
istering labor contracts. The industrial 


-telations man and union official alike, 
_ if they are intent and objective, can here 


discover why, though both earnestly de- 
sire to enjoy each other’s confidence, 
they are often unable to do so. 

Mr. Bakke has sorted out the lumber 


in the minds of leaders who deal with 


one another on questions of wages, 


sad or how to remove the 


But BY ee attention ee | 


APPOINTMENT ON THE HILL, by 
Dorothy Detzer. Holt, $3. 


Adelaide N. Baker 


N ITS TITLE, “APPOINTMENT ON THE 
Hill” highlights the specific technical 
task through which Dorothy Detzer, 
for twenty years executive secretary of 
the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, served peace. 

She served it as a lobbyist, an art she 
learned painstakingly, pursued courag- 
eously, and describes in a vivid play-by- 
play account. It is “a personal record” 
and also “a shared experience.” 

Lobbying, of which she gives a pene- 
trating analysis, was never, as she con- 
ducted it, the shabby business it is often 
made out to be. If it was ever dull 
work, that aspect does not appear in 
these vivid chapters whose very names 
crackle with drama. 

Right at the start there was the beard- 
ing of the old lion, Borah, in his den. 
There is the amazing interview when 
President Hoover, moved by the flood 
of WIL letters during the London con- 
ference on limitation of arms, called her 
in and laid before her the decoded 
cables from the conference and asked 
her sincerely what she would do if she 
were President. Whether she was work- 
ing for the appointment of a woman 
delegate to an international commission, 
or to expose a bit of diplomatic black- 
mail by which Liberia would have been 
held in bondage by an American cor- 
poration, she brought to the contest a 
relentless and informed attack which 
usually won her object. There is, above 
all, the investigation of the traffic in 
arms which Miss Detzer is credited with 
initiating almost singlehanded. 

There are tense and terrible contacts 
with human agonies of Spanish revo- 
lutionists and Jewish refugees, to say 
nothing of those of the courageous fel- 


low pacifists who suffered for their _ 


faith as fascism-and war engulfed the 


world. Many of these are told dra-~ 


matically enough to be acted on a stage. 


When the dawn of December 7, 1941 — 


brought “the hideous, sickening horror 


Dorothy Detzer, was no sudden sur- 
prise or unexpected shock, still less an 


that war had really come,” even this, to 


the long view prevented her from feel- 
ing panic and despair over the tragic 
problems left in the wake of war. To 
balance human grief, there was a stern 
satisfaction in the fact that the moral 
universe, like the physical universe, had 
proved itself reliable. And there was 
always the possibility of bringing man 
to harmony with this law. 

In this resilient and solidly founded 
faith, Dorothy Detzer will undoubtedly _ 
go on working for peace in the years 
ahead. An interval of reminiscence and _ 
evaluation, which has produced this 
book, cannot be retreat. It should prove, 
indeed, that retirement which Arnold — 
Toynbee cites as the necessary spring- 
board for effective action by the crea- 
tive souls who shape civilization. For 
all that, it is a record, it is a book that 
points not backward but forward to the _ 
sowing of a new harvest. 


The earth : 
(from page 384) z 


Never have timber crops been so luc- 
rative, nor the cannery profits so — 
great. Never have herds of cattle and 
bands of sheep on western ranges 
yielded so rich a return. But this is 
attributable to inflation. Salmon 
packers make far larger bank deposits 
now from a small pack than they once 
did off record ones. But when the in- 
flation finally ends, the diminution i ig 9 
resources will become apparent. 

Yet the entire prospect is not dim. 
A few rays of light glimmer in the 
darkness. Lumber companies in the 
Northwest are financing expensive 
“Keep Oregon Green” campaigns. 
Bernard De Voto, editor of Harper's 
“Easy Chair,” has made protection of | 
the upland meadows of the forest re- 
serves his major concern in life. E. 
B. MacNaughton, chairman of the | 
board of Oregon’s largest bank, is ad- 
vocating a Columbia Valley Au- 
thority. Clinton Anderson, former 
Secretary of Agriculture, despite his 
own interest as a raiser of stock in 
New Mexico, courageously supported — 


iis at: |r 


the Forest Service against the ranch- 


ers who would denude the range. 


end to the creative tasks of Pp ce f 
¢ | Though she had 


print bright and beautiful money. 
Only countries with immense treasure 
troves of natural resources can give 
the money value. 

America always has been such a 
country. In fact, this historic plenti- 
tude could be our undoing. When 
trees were gone and soil exhausted 
in one place, Americans invariably 
moved on. The western frontier 
beckoned, and provided a sanctuary— 
a refuge where a man of ingenuity 
might make another fortune. Now 
the frontier is closed, its resources 
waning. We must protect what is 
left. Profligacy can weaken even a 
nation as bountifully endowed as the 


-United States. 


Cattle driven out of California in 
March by thirst stood belly-deep in 
Oregon floods two months later, low- 
ing to be rescued. As men loaded 
them on army barges, one could not 
help but wonder whether the dumb 
beasts realized the complicity of these 


sagacious humans in the strangely | 


contrasting disasters. 


For world health 


(from page 396) 


grow. To furnish it, all member na- 
tions must contribute, not only in dol- 
lars, but in terms of professional and 
technical support. 

Of course the United States is only 
one of fifty-four nations which have 
indicated a desire to push forward 
measures that will improve the peo- 
ple’s health. But because it was the 
seat of the International Health Con- 
ference at which WHO’s constitution 
was adopted, because its people have 
given evidence of their belief in 


WHO, because it is blessed with 


skilled and experienced health work- 


ers as well as economic resources, the 


United States has both an opportunity 
and an obligation to give impetus to 
the program. It also has a great 
stake in the program’s outcome. For 
what affects the health of the rest of 
the world affects the health of the 
United States, its economy, its social 
relations. 

In the World Health Assembly 
each nation, big or little, has one vote. 
WHO's policy has therefore been laid 
down by all the nations acting to- 


_gether as expressed through the will 


of the majority. In a technical field 
such as health, unanimity can be 
reached through discussion and a 
meeting of men’s minds, and votes 


| Just published 


SOCIAL GROUP WORK 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 


by 


HARLEIGH B, TRECKER 


A systematic presentation for students and practitioners with illustrative 
material from widely diverse social agencies 


“Here is group work clearly defined, concretely described .. . 
with rich content . 
ations.""—Santord Solender, National Jewish Welfare Board. 


saturated 


. . replete with references to practical group situ- 


"Its sheer logic, simplicity and relevance sheuld guarantee its wide, 
enthusiastic and effective use.'—Charles E. Hendry, University of Toronto. 


320 pages 


$3.50 


THE WOMAN'S PRESS 


600 LEXINGTON AVE. 


are not always required. 

At the First World Health As- 
sembly the program of action was 
finally adopted without dissent. The 
committee that formulated it was a 
“committee of the whole” on which 
every nation was represented. When 
differences of opinion were expressed 
from the floor, “working parties” were 
appointed. Usually these working 
parties were made up of those coun- 
tries whose views were at variance, 
together with a few neutrals. Solu- 
tions to problems were as a rule 
promptly found, though, in a few 
instances, negotiations took both time 
and patience. In no instance when 
the matter under discussion related to 
health service or technical policy, was 


there an impasse. 


During the coming years the pro- 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) 


NEW YORK 22, 


gram proposed for WHO will be im- 
plemented by its secretariat under the 
leadership of the director general, Dr. 
Brock Chisholm. Headquarters will 
be in Geneva. In accordance with de- 
cisions made at the Assembly, some 
decentralization of program operation 
will take place so that services pro- 
vided through the secretariat can be 
adapted to the needs of countries in 
different parts of the world. As 
groups of countries reach agreement 
among themselves, regional offices will 
be organized. In the near future, it 
is likely that such an office will be 
set up in the Near East and in south- 
ern Asia. Negotiations with the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau are under- 
way, toward establishment of a re- 
gional Western Hemisphere office. 
(Continued on page 408) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE JOHN EDGAR THOMSON FOUNDA- 
TION, 3818 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 4, 


Pennsylvania, anticipates a few vacancies. The 


Foundation assists in the education and main- 
tenance of daughters of railroad workers who 
have been killed or who have died in railroad 
service. 


THE BOOKSHELF 


OUT-OF-PRINT = 273, HARD-TO 
plied; also genealogies, incomplete sets completed 


magazine back numbers supplied, etc. All subjects, 
all languages. Send us your list of book-wants— 
no obligation, We report quickly. Lowest prices, 
(We also supply all current books at publishers 
prices postpaid.) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
(17 West 48th Street Dept. G, New York 19, N. Y. 
P.S. We also BUY books and magazines. 
Send us your list. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
in the betterment of the world. Put it in 
your library. $4.00 a year. 1790 Broadway 
at 58th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


FIVE YEAR MARRIAGE LAW 
Proposed in C. W. Amlin’s “‘Till Death Us Do 
Part.” (Introd. C. McWilliams; Recom. H. E. 
Barnes). Sales rights withdrawn from Wm. 
Frederick Press. Now sold $1 by Camden 
House, 2026 Camden, South Pasadena, Calif. 


PUBLISHING SERVICE 


BOOK MSS. WANTED 


Complete publishing services, including edi- 
torial, production and distribution facilities for 
books and pamphlets. 


Write Dept. X for free literature. 
THE Exposition PRESS 
@ New York 7, N. Y. 


One Spruce Street 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, 
1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


BOOK PLATES 


FREE CATALOG, showing several hundred 
beautiful designs. Most varied bookplate as- 
sortment ever offered. ANTIOCH BOOK- 
PLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy eS persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY. At home learn to speak Spanish, 
Portuguese, _Italian, French, German, Rus- 
sian, by quick, easy Linguaphone Conversa- 
tional Method. Save time, work, money. 
Linguaphone Correspondence Courses are 
available to Veterans under G.I. BILL OF 
RIGHTS. Send for free book. State if G.I. 
Linguaphone Institute, 50 RCA Bldg., New 
York 20, N. Y. 


_"“POWHATAN" INDIAN PIPE 


Send a dollar 


handmade I 


INC. 


icy for aeagme i Eowhatsa” 
Indian clay smoking pipe, replica 
original Virginia antique. Long reed stem 
combined with porous clay bowl saturated 


EM PLOYM ENT AGENCY 


rr 
GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York’ PL me?” A professional 
bureau specia izing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 
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The budget for the calendar year 


1949 has been set at $5,000,000. All | 


WHO’s member nations (including 


some nations not 


members of the | 


United Nations) will contribute in ac- | 
cordance with a scale based on the | 


scale of contributions to the UN. The 
budget provides for central and re- 


gional administration, for studies and | 


investigations, for assistance to gov- 


ernments through the employment of | 


experts or teams of experts as re- 


quested for fellowships and training, | 


for expert committees to advise in a 
variety of fields. 


It is not large, considering the vast | 


health problems that press to be 
solved; but it is sufficient to make a 
good beginning in organization, se- 
lected services, and demonstrations in 
the major fields of action. If action 
is productive of results in reducing 


deaths and sickness, cogent arguments | 


will exist for expanding the program 
and increasing the budget. 


United States delegates to the First | 
World Assembly. came away from | 
Geneva convinced that the work of | 


the Assembly had been productive 
and successful. Fifty-four 
had shown that they could work to- 
gether for the common good, that 


discussions on mooted questions could | 


be held, and that arguments, though 
warm, could result in agreement. East 
and West and North and South 
could and did get together on the 
world’s health problems. 


Toward the end of the session, two 
delegates of different nationality were 
discussing what it takes to arrive at 
accord on international questions. 
Said one, “It takes 3 P’s—patience, 
prudence, perseverance.” Said the 
ingenuity, intelligence, and integrity.” 
other, “Let me add 4 I’s—imagination, 

Anyone can amplify the list. Above 
all, international accord requires the 
ability to work together and see the 
other fellow’s point of view. At the 
last plenary session, a delegate from 
the USSR said to a delegate from the 
USA, “We have a proverb in my 
country that says: ‘Two mountains 
cannot come together, but two men 
can’.” This was the spirit that finally 
prevailed at the First World Health 
Assembly. If this spirit continues— 
and I believe it will—there is no ques- 
tion as to the future success of WHO 
in its attack on the world’s health 
problems. On this broad front, the 
countries of the world can move for- 
ward together. 


nations | 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE (Male), desires position with 
progressive agency. Eight years experience 
administration, fund raising, public relations, 
Twelve years group work program. Available 
immediately. 8790 Survey. 


RECREATIONAL TEACHER, crafts, sports, 
dramatics, housefather, experienced counsellor. 
Available September. references, 
8785 Survey. 


Mature, 


and council of social agencies; field consult- 
ant in welfare services and intercultural rela- 
tions, national agency. Limited experience in 
fund raising. Mature married man. Graduate 
work completed. 8776 Survey. 


WOMAN capable to assume full direction of 
Day Nursery or Children’s Home. Accus- 
tomed to meet the public. 8806 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE (Male) or associate position 
wanted in health or welfare field. M.SS., 12 
years experience as caseworker, supervisor, 
administrator in public and semi-private wel- 
fare, health, hospital, and community organiza- 
tion agencies. 8803 Survey. 


PROFESSIONALLY trained social service 
worker (Woman) with substantial executive 
experience in Jewish group work field, com- 
munity organization, desires responsible po- 
sition. Available September. Outstanding ref- 
erences, 8809 Survey. 


SOCIAL WORKER (Woman) now employed. 
Six years’ administrative experience in position 
requiring broad background social work field. 
Skilled short-contact counselling. Interested ex- 
ecutive position New York metropolitan area. 
leases A.A.S.W. Excellent references. 8807 
weurvey. 


EXPERIENCED WOMAN seeks connections 
as Director of Women’s Residence. Refer- 
ence exchanges and required information. S804 


WOMAN EXECUTIVE; experienced in all 
phases of institution administration. Interested 
in work with normal dependent children or 
the aged. 8802 Survey. 


EXPERIENCE WOMAN—M.S.W. seeks con- 
nections with small Children’s Home as Direc- 
tor. Required information and references ex- 
changed. Free in September. 8805 Survey. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION or public 
relations for alert civic, welfare or social 
cause. Just completed promotion of welfare 
and legislative 
which 


cludes supervising Program and fund raising 
regional committees. Trained social worker 


(NYSSW); prefer headquarters New York 
ae available middle September. S808 
urvey. 


WORKERS WANTED 


— 
SAN_ FRANCISCO CATHOLIC SOCIAL 
SERVICE HAS OPENINGS FOR PRO- 


FESSIONALLY QUALIFIED FAMILY 
AND CHILD WELFARE CASE WORK- 
GRADE Fs $2664-$3708 
GRADE TE Sent eee 2k $2976-$3708 
GRADE, HE S0cbaucue, onic $3516-$4392 

CHILD WELFARE SUPER 
Tey. 516-$4392 
APPLY TO GENERAL DIRECTOR. 995 


MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISC ; 
CALIFORNIA, _ ? =e 


CASEWORKER: With 


Greater Endicott, P. O. 
New York. : 


Classified Advertising 


| 


WORKERS WANTED 


| FULLY TRAINED, EXPERIENCE MEDI- 


CAL SOCIAL WORKER for 450 bed private 
hospital. Opportunity for Supervision. Write 
Marjorie Sinclair, Director, Social Service De- 
partment, Buffalo General Hospital, 100 High 
Street, Bufialo, New York. 


SU PERVISOR—professionally trained, man for 
Big Brothers and Big Sisters department; 
Minimum 2 years experience in case work or 
gtoup work; apply Jewish Children’s Bureau, 
1001 Huron Rd., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


CASE WORK SUPERVISOR, thoroughly 
qualified professionally and of demonstrated 
competence. Court or similar experience de- 


sirable. Salary related to education and ex- 
perience. Apply Juvenile Court, Dayton 2, 
Ohio, 


CASEWORKER—Professionally trained worker 
wanted for Jewish Agency in large eastern 
city. Present salary range of $2400 to $3400. 
Starting salary will depend upon qualifica- 
tions and experience. 8770 Survey. 


PROGRAM SUPERVISOR (for interracial 
- recreation community center in New York 
State. Male or female. Minimum requirements 
Master's degree with previous supervisory ex- 
rience. Salary up to $4,000 per year. 8800 
survey. 


CASEWORKER: graduate of accredited school 
of social work with or without previous ex- 
ience. Agency has short-time contacts with 
‘moving people in difficulty away from their 
own communities.” Salary range $2650-$3650 
a year. Write Miss Margaret M. Thomason, 
Executive Director, Travelers Aid Society of 
Miami, 127 N. W. 2nd Street, Miami 36, 


VACANCY for 


eer st Us A ee 


WORKERS WANTED 


TRAINED CASEWORKERS 
NEEDED IN BALTIMORE 


Immediate Openings for Trained Casework- 
ers in Family Service Program. New scale 
from $2700 to $4060. Good personnel prac- 
tices; excellent supervisians; and unusual op- 
portunity to participate ‘haebuilding progres- 
sive casework service, Preference for workers 
with two or more years"of public or private 
agency experience. Maturity and creativity 
desired, be fi Vota Family and Children’s 
Bureau, 319 est Monument Street, Mr. 


Jerome N. Sampson, Executive Director, to 
explore openings and to arrange interviews 
at agency expense. 


, experienced medical social 
worker with graduate training, qualified to 
train students and act as consultant of health 
department. Salary range $3,000 up, depend- 
ing on qualifications. Apply Box 229, Colum- 
bus, Georgia. 


POLISH OR GERMAN SPEAKING CASE- 


WORKER, nonsectarian agency specializing 
in immigration and alien adjustments. Prefer 
graduate training in accredited social work 
school. Will consider A.B. in social science 
willing to begin graduate studies. Scholarship 
aid possible. Also case supervisor preferably 
bilingual with graduate training and experi- 
ence. International Institute, 259 E. Wells 
Street, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER for Pedi- 


atric Psychiatric Clinic. Graduate from ac- 
credited School of 
psychiatric major. s 
eligible for AAPSW on basis of experience. 
Personal analysis required. Psychiatric family 
or medical case work background acceptable. 
Salary $3100-$3300. Social Service epart- 
pny The Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn, New 
ork, 


SS —————————— 


WORKERS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Opening for professionally trained and ex- 
perienced executive director. Duties in- 
clude administration and supervision of 
staff. Community Chest Agency. Posi- 
tion available January 1, 1949. Write 
Harry R. Gosling, Family Service Asso- 
Clation of Utica, 157 Genesee Street, 


Utica 2, New York.: 


i  ———————— 


CHILD WELFARE WORKERS: 


E Urban or 
rural locations, good supervision, good salary, 
excellent working conditions, opportunity for 
advancement. Child Welfare Director, 39 
North Sixth Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona. 


LS 


CASEWORKERS for 


y E national agency with 
multiple service program for adjustment of 
foreign born in U. S.; M.S. degree required; 
salary range $2950-$4175; appointment within 
range, depending on experience. Promotion 
opportunities. Knowledge of German or Yid- 
dish desirable. Write or telephone United 
Service for New Americans, Inc., 15 Park 
Row, New York 7, N. Y. CO 7-9700. 


—_—__—_—_—_—_—————— 


CASEWORKER—Child Welfare 


‘ - J Department 
of Jewish Family and Children’s Agency has 
opening for professionally trained and experi- 
enced worker, Present salary range $2400 to 
$3400 depending upon experience. This is in 
the process of revision. Responsibilities in- 
clude student supervision and special assign- 
ments. 8769 Survey. 


ere 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER for resident 


job in a Tuberculosis Hospital located near 
Chicago. Attractive living conditions. Salary 
range $2700 to. $3420. Graduate training and 
previous experience in a hospital essential. 


8799 S 


urvey. 


ability in this field and be able to interpret 
the work to the public. Annual salary ap- 
proximates $5,000. Send application, including 
educational and experience background, to 
Arthur Randall, President, 12 Brothers, Inc., 
2515 University Ave., S.E., Mpls., Minn. 


CASEWORKER, graduate of an accredited 
school of social work, psychiatric field work 
eferred. New agency with good standards. 
lary range $3,000 to $3,600. Argh Service 
Agency of Greater Bakersfield, 2504 Street, 
Bakersfield, California. 


po Ss BE a a EE a 
CASEWORKERS AND SUPERVISOR profes- 
esse i ga for pene’, vate yd chil- 
ren in foster homes and in € type in- ; F 
stitution. Workers needed for foster home and CASEWORKER (Male) wanted in treatment 


adoption work and for direct work with emo- age for adolescent boys supervised from 


CASEWORKER—Woman, educated and ex- 
erienced in child placement and guidance, 
or Fee 2 organization caring for dependent 
children. Minimum of one year’s graduate 
training required.’ Initial salary $3300 to 
$3600. Youth Incorporated, Providence Bldg., 
Tacoma, Washington. 


SOCIAL CASE WORKERS—Female, for Ju- 
venile with hi t case-w stand- 
ards. Qualifications: School of Social Work 
graduate, experience desirable, not essential. 


5 . x ¥ 4 4 oys’ Court by Church-Community agency. 
Also, tl ages, on ee idee ‘e tionally disturbed Elsie in cottages under Professional staff of five includin osaulteag 
ae “ qveniie — Toledo, Ohio psychiatric consultation ine Se. Th rs psychiatrist. Qualifications: Prefer Master’s 
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NEW HARPER BOOKS 


tor Survey Readers 


THE COMMUNICATION 
OF IDEAS 


Edited by Lyman Bryson, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


This thought-provoking volume will be valuable to all those 
whose work demands an understanding of the place of com- 
munications in large-scale democracy. A notable pioneering in- 
vestigation into the role of communication in modern society, it 
explores the whole range of conditions, both personal and social, 
which are vitally affected by communication between individuals 
and groups. The subject is considered throughout in relation to 
the problems of a democratic society. Among the 14 contribu- 
tors are Margaret Mead, Lyman Bryson, Wendell Johnson, 
Harold D. Lasswell, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Robert K. Merton and 
Lennox Grey. Published for the Institute of Religious and So- 
cial Studies. $3.50 


FREE SPEECH 


And Its Relation to Self Government 


By Alexander Meiklejohn, Formerly President of Am- 
herst College and Chairman of the School for Social 
Studies, San Francisco. 


Max Lerner calls this book ‘‘a fresh, living and important study 
of the most crucial single issue in American life today ... 
nothing as important has appeared in this realm of ideas since 
Holmes’ dissenting opinions.” In a brilliant analysis of when 
free speech is or is not permissible and desirable, an educator 
forcefully shows how recent interpretations of the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution have been confused and erroneous, 
because of the failure to distinguish between two types of civil 
liberty. Throwing new light on Justice Holmes’ famous doc- 
trine of “clear and present danger,” this book is destined to 
provoke real debate among all who are interested in the preserva- 
tion of the basic rights of free speech. $2.00 


THE ART OF CONFERENCE 


1948 Revised Edition 
By Frank Walser 


Recognized as one of the few definitive presentations of the sub- 
ject, this standard classic on conference methods is now available 
in a new edition, extensively revised. The book provides both a 
general introduction to purposes and Principles of the conference 
method, and a detailed coverage of all phases of planning, or- 
ganization and conduct. The 1948 edition includes a variety of 
interesting new illustrations of conference techniques in working 
use. ‘"Has enhanced importance today not only because the author 
has himself. expanded his knowledge of the application of theory, 
in international conference work, but because: the use of 
the conference has become universal.”—VIRGINIA KIRKUS’ 
BULLETIN. $3.00 


AMERICAN 
ARBITRATION 


Its History, Functions and 
Achievements 


By Frances Kellor, First Vice 
President, American Arbitra- 
tion Association. Foreword 
by James R. Angell. 


“I have read the book with much 
interest and benefit and . . . urge 
all to read it—not only those who 
are active in arbitration, but also 
all people of good will . .-. who 
are interested in the important con- 
tribution that arbitration makes to 
speedy and friendly adjustments of 
disagreements in commercial and 
civil life and in industrial rela- 
tions.""—Morris S. Rosenthal, Pres- 
ident, Stein, Hall & Company, 
Inc. $3.00 


YOUR 
JOB 


A Guide to Opportunity 
and Security 


By Fritz Kaufmann, N. Y. State 
Department of Labor 


“A down-to-earth, comprehensive 
handbook in a field where there 
have been many half-baked pre- 
vious efforts . . . covers vocational 
planning, job families, rights and 
privileges of workers, channels for 
job finding, interviews, training, 
unions, the related Federal and 
state agencies and about everything 
else one would hope for or expect. 
Emphatically recommended for 
general inclusion and _ generous 
duplication in all — collections.” 
—LIBRARY JOURNAL. $2.75 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER 
& BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


